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REVIEWS OF NEW BOCES, 


ENGLISH PRINCESSES. 


The Lives of the Princesses of England from the 
Norman Conquest. By Mary A.E. Green. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

Tue saccess of Miss Strickland’s Queens of England 

was pretty sure to pave the way for the Princesses ; 

and the task of writing their memoirs has been taken 
wp by a lady very competent to apply to it that degree 
of inquiry and facility of style which is enough to 
ensure popularity. In short, if the work were more 
elaborated, and invested with more of dry antiquarian 
details, doubts, and discussions, it would not be so 
likely to please the majority of Yeaders. It is far 
more pleasing to them to have the narrative run glibly 
on, and the faucy of the author employed iv natural 

, Where there are no facts to point to the 

realities of truth. Thus, like Miss Pardoe, Mrs, 
Green is never at a loss for suppositions as to the 
thoughts and motives of her heroines. They were 
in such and such circumstances, and they most pro- 
bably did, or must have done so and so. Men would 
lose themselves, and puzzle the public, with lots of 
conjectures on such occasions; but the ready imagi- 
nations of women never fail to supply the deficiencies, 
and fill up the blanks in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, It is all smooth and easy; only read on and be 
convineed, 

We donot, however, mean to insinuate that our 
fiir authoress has spared herself the trouble of research 
and painstaking, On the contrary, the Art de Veri- 

Dates, the Close Rells of many @ reign, the 
Books of several exalted.personages, and 

sources of intelligence in MS, or printed in’ 
tire-and expensive forms, have been consulted with 
de diligence and commensurate effect. Half-a-dozen 
years have (we are told) been devoted to the labour, 
of which these two volumes are the first instalment; 
adin them no fewer than twenty-three Princesses 
of England are (as the writer calls it) “ memorialized.” 

These are five daughters of William the Conqueror, 

wal the apocryphal Gundreda; Matilda, daughter of 

Henry I.; Matilda and Mary, daughters of Stephen; 

Matilda, Eleanora, and Joanna, daughters of Henry 

IL; three daughters of John, including the wife of 

Simon de Montfort ; three daughters of Henry III.; 

and five daughters of Edward 1. 

Of several of these the lives possess little interest, 
and indeed the beginning of the series is generally of 
this barren nature. The dames were high-born, de- 
Yoted to the cloister, became nuns and abbesses, and 
tre handed down as most exemplary ladies by the religi- 
ous houses and orders theyenriched. Or they were poli- 
tieally handed over to warlike husbands and become 
Thus all the 

ts of the Conqueror might be sufficiently 

Sotimemorated within the usual bounds of a biogra- 

dictionary, and we thank the author for not 
ing more than eighty pages to them. The tinc- 

Lorn religious falsehood and fanaticism which 

Welorms all biographies in these medieval ages, when 

iéouks were the recorders of men’s actions through- 

%% the civilized world, attaches no less to their 

Glimates of female character; and women are saints 

‘sinners just as they submitted to or rebelled against 

Priestly influence. 

The first memoir of consequence is that of Matilda, 
the daughter of Henry II., which is familiar to our 

, during the contest for the crown between her 

tad Stephen. Her namesake, the daughter of Henry 
was, by her German marriage, the mother of 
liam, the founder of the house of Brunswick, 
whilst her sister Eleanora was Queen of Alphonso of 
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Spain ; and her sister Joanna first Queen of Sicily, 
and then, after some rather romantic travel and 
adventures, married to Raimond, the celebrated Count 
of Toulouse, so famous in the persecutions of the 
Albigenses :— 

“His son Raimond, though not inheriting his 
father’s faith, became heir to his quarrels, in order to 
secure his earldom from the Montfort family; and 
although at first on this account he came into collision 
with the court of Rome, yet the willingness with 
which he engaged in the persecution of the heretical 
sects, sanctioning the most severe laws against them, 
and even consenting to their being burned alive, soon 
restored him to favour. Raimond the Seventh, and 
last Earl of Toulouse, was buried by the side of his 
mother, Queen Joanna, in the church of Fontevraud, 
where his statue was erected opposite to hers, and at 
the feet of his grandfather, King Henry II. In 
person, he bears a strong resemblance to his mother, 
whom he can scarcely be said to have known, as she 
died when he was only two years old. His hair flows 
long and loose, and his brows are encircled by the 
coronet which he so unworthily wore.” 

Joanna, the eldest daughter of King John, comes 
next, and was wedded to Alexander II. of Scotland, 
between which country and England a family, friendly, 
and international intercourse subsisted for a long 
period, though clouded by differences before the end. 

“A rude sketch of this marriage is drawn on the 
margin of one of the leaves of the Cotton. MS., Nero, 
A. iv., fol. 109 b. The bride is juvenile in her 
aspect, dressed in robes of flaming red with the 


‘matronly wimple and hood.” 


And we are told that at the time this ceremony was 
performed at’ York, “a curious instance of the dread 
felt by many of the English to venture into’ Scotland 
is recorded in the Fine Rolls of the 7th of King John, 
memb. 8, p. 334, in the volume of printed Fine Rolls. 
William de Breos gives ten bulls and ten cows, that 
he may not have to go into Seotland to bring the 
King of Scots to my Lord the King.” 

Isabella, her sister, married the Emperor Frederic 
II., and her history merges in his; whilst that of her 
other sister, Isabella, the wife of the potent Simon de 
Montfort, the victor at Lewes, and slain at Evesham, 
is one of the most striking in the work. Not long 
ago her household roll during the last year of her 
wedded life, was discovered in an obscure French 
monastery, and purchased for the’ British Museum. 
It was printed, says Mrs, Green, by Mr. Beriah Bot- 
field, to present to the Bannatyne Club, and with 
reference to its entries, which commence 19th Feb- 
ruary 1265, when the Countess had left Kenilworth 
for Wallingford Castle, the prison of Prince Edward, 
we copy the following illustrations of that epoch, 
when the subject held the king and prince, and the 
king of the Romans, in durance from the field of 
Lewes :— 

“ We shall find (says our author) that but a small 
proportion of time was spent by Earl Simon in the 
company of his wife; for, amidst the ceaseless round 
of occupations which kept him always on the wing, 
he had little time at his own disposal. He 
occasionally returned home for a short period, and, 
when he did so, the reins of domestic government 
were immediately resumed into his own hands; the 
entries on the household roll of his wife were 
suspended, with the remark that for those days they 
were made on the roll of the earl. They seem to 
have been perfectly independent of each other in their 
movements, though on terms of constant correspond- 
ence. On the 19th and 20th of February, Eleanora 
was at Wallingford castle with her son Richard de 
Moutfort, and-a pretty large retinue, for the horses of 





the party were sixty-six in number. On the 21st she 
removed to Reading, and, on the following day, pro- 
ceeded to the castle of Odiham. This castle and the 
surrounding manor had been’ the gift of the now 
imprisoned king to Eleanora, and here she spent 
several of the succeeding months. 

“On the 17th of March, she was joined by her son 
Henry, who brought with him his two cousins, Prince 
Edward and Henry, son of the king of the Romans, 
not however without a strong guard, for the troop 
consisted altogether of 120 horse. The day but one 
following, the establishment at Odiham was still 
further increased by the arrival of Earl Simon with 
161 horsemen in his train. Simon remained but a 
fortnight with his wife. He left her on the 2nd of 
April, and no evidence remains that they ever met 
again. * * . 

* Eleanora appears by this time to have been cured 
of her fondness for dress, for we find comparatively 
few entries on her roll relating to her personal adorn- 
ment, and those few for articles of an inexpensive 
kind. The woollen cloth, which was the general 
material of attire, both male and female, seems to 
have contented her. ‘These cloths were first made 
with the nap very long, and, when it was somewhat 
worn, it was sent to be shorn, which process was 
repeated as often as the cloth would bear it. 
Accordingly we find the countess sending her tailor 
Hicque to London, to get her robes ve shorn, at & 
cost of 2s. A hood of black satin was purchased for 
her, price 13s., and also a scarlet robe against 
Whitsuntide; for the festival of the nativity of the 
Virgin, the purchases made for her were, thirty-. ser 
ells of russet for a robe, to be adorned widy a 
trimming of white lamb’s wool. Beneath the upper 
robe, she wore, occasionally at least, garitents. of 
leather or sheep's skin—a material which certainly 
does not enter into the category of a modern lady’s 
wardrobe—while the fact that her washing-bills from 
January to June amounted to no larger a sum than 
fifteen pence, does not give us a very exalted idea of 
her personal cleanliness. 

“Bat, although thus sparing in regard to her own 
expenditure, the countess was far otherwise with 
reference to that of her children and dependants. 
Her daughter Eleanora in particular, who, being the 
only one of her family constantly with her, may be 
presumed to have been a special favourite, was treated 
with every indulgence. For Easter feast, a farred 
robe of miniver was purchased for her at a eost of 
18s. ; two pairs of boots, bought against the invention 
of the huly cross, May 3rd, cost 2s, 4d.; and besides 
these and several more entries for dress, others occur 
which prove that her wishes were consulted even in 
trifles, and sometimes at considerable expense ; 15s. 
was [were] paid for a golden clasp, which she gave to 
the young son of Lord John de Haye; for twenty-five 
gilded stars to or t haplet or cap, 2s. 1d. 
were given, and 2s. 10d. for a gilded plate bought at 
London for her use. This is the only piece of plate 
named in the whole roll: four broken spoons are 
alluded to, but, as they were to be mended with eight 
pennies, it is evident they were of copper and not of 
silver. 

“The ‘Demoiselle,’ as the younger Eleanora is 
always styled, was not without her literary tastes 
either, for twenty dozen of fine vellum were purchased 
for a pocket breviary to be made for her, and 14s, 
were paid for the writing of it, which was executed at 
Oxford. She carried on a correspondence too, but it 
is questionable whether she acted as her own 
amanuensis, for the letters of hers which are still in 
existence in the Tower collection, written at a later 
period of her life, are evidently penned by a clerk. 
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a messenger, bearing a letter from the demoiselle 
Eleanora to Prince Edward. Now, as such a letter 
between the young cousins could not have been on 
business, it is but fair to conclude that it was an 
effusion of friendly feeling dictated by Eleanora 
herself. This is the more likely, since they had 
recently been spending some time in each other's 
company at Odiham, and the prince may well be 
supposed to have gladly wiled away the hours of a 
close, though not a harsh, confinement in the society 
of his fair cousin, There are several notices of gifts 
presented by the countess to other demoiselles, who 
were probably visitants at the castle, as the com- 
panions of her daughter. When she was ill, a horse 
was despatched to Reading, to bring over a barber to 
bleed her,” 

But “ by far the most pleasing illustration of the 
personal character of Eleanora, traced in this minute 
detail of her expenditure, appears in the generous 
consideration with which she strove, by many delicate 
marks of attention, to minister to the comfort of her 
imprisoned relatives. The provision for their 
necessities did not devolve upon her, and therefore 
her frequent presents to them may be regarded purely 
as tokens of good will. A few extracts from the oft- 
qnoted household roll must suffice as instances. A 
barrel of sturgeon and some whale’s flesh were sent 
to Wallingford during Lent for the use of King 
Henry. Notice also occurs of the carriage of 108 
cod and ling, 32 congers, and 500 hakes from Bristol 
to Wallingford, of which half were left at Wallingford, 
the residenze of Prince Edward, probably for his use, 
and the other half sent to Odiham; 200 figs were 
also sent to Wallingford. The King of the Romans, 
who was at Kenilworth, received a present of spices 
—20lbs. of saffron, 5lbs. of rice, which by an odd 
misappropriation of terms was then considered a spice, 
2ibs. of pepper, 1lb. of ginger, 2lbs. of sugar, &c., 
and twenty pieces of whale. Eleanora sent him 
shortly afterwards a quantity of raisins and two 
measures of wine. His wardrobe, too, was handsomely 
provided for: twelve ells of scarlet cloth were pur- 
chased for the robes of King Richard against Easter, 
while his son Edmund had a suit, consisting of robe, 
tunic, and cloak, of rayed cloth of Paris, at 4s. 8d. an 
ell. A satin hood likewise was bought for each. 
Henry of Germany, by a singular coincidence, was 
the frequent companion of Guy de Montfort, to 
whose terrible vengeance he afterwards fell a victim. 
At this time the cousins were on very friendly terms, 
and Henry’s confinement was merely nominal, as 
proved by the allusions to his dogs, &c., evidently 
showing that he was allowed his usual recreations. 
The only object of real jealousy to the Montforts was 
Prince Edward. They knew his character well, and 
his captivity appears to have been far more rigorous 
than that of his royal relatives. 

“There are a few other particulars in the household 
roll of the Countess Eleanora, which, as throwing 
light on the character of the times, deserve a passing 
notice. ‘The names of the servants which occur are 
almost entirely Saxon: Haude and Jacke of the bake- 
house; Hicke, the tailor; Jacke, the keeper of 
Eleanora’s harriers; Dobbe, the shepherd; Dignon, 
Gobithesty, and Truebodi, employed as letter-carriers ; 
affording an indication, as strong as it is melancholy, 
ot the utter degradation to which the descendants of 
the ancient Britons were reduced. 

** The attention bestowed by the mistress of a large 
household to the minutest wants of her servants 
deserves remark. Entries are made for payments for 
shoes, hose, and other insignificant articles of dress 
for the domestics of the countess. The oblations of 
Eleanora, independent of her gifts to the poor, were 
about two-penee a day, which, according to an 
accurate calculation of the comparative value of 
money, is equal to 2s. 6d. of our present money.” 

We will not prolong these extracts, nor enter upon 
he later lives we have specified. The volumes are 
prettily illustrated with frontispieces and vignettes, 
pd, though sometimes guilty of grammatical 
Mlinguencies, are caleulated to be favourites with 
general elass of readers for amusement. 





Excursions in Southern Africa, including a History 
of the Cape Colony, dc. By Lieut.-Col. E. E, 
Napier. 2 vols, Shoberl. 

Way certain matters were softened and omitted in a 

preceding work, is explained in a preface ; and this 

new publication purports to state without doctoring 
or reserve all that the author has learned and desires 
to be known respecting the Cape of Good Hope, its 
colonization and native tribes, past, present, and to 
come. The two great questions which it discusses 
are, the results of missionary labours and politics, and 
the introduction of the Convict System into the 
colony. As the last has got its quietus, even since 
these volumes issued from the press, it need not 
occupy our notice ; and the first is of so controversial 

@ nature that we approach it reluctantly even for in- 

cidental illustration. The author’s opinion of it may 

be gathered from his saying “the world is beginning 
now to find, that undue spiritual influence in temporal 
matters is equally out of place, be it assumed by the 

Llama of Thibet—the Pope of Rome—the Patriarch 

at Constantinople—a Colonial Bishop—or the Head 

of a Religious Society at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Whether this self-arrogated sway—unauthorized by 

laws either human or divine—be exercised by Brah- 

minical, Papal, Patriarchal, or Episcopal power— 
by crafty Priests, subtle Jesuits, or ignorant and un- 
educated Missionaries—the present state of enlight- 
enment now clearly points out, that such usurpation 
is—and always hath been—attended with countless 
evils, and that it is therefore high time it should 
everywhere be brought to anend. * * = 

** When we see the harmony, nay, the very existence 
of our own Colonies seriously endangered by undue 
interference of the same nature; when in New Zea- 
land we behold the wise measures of Sir George 

Grey (one of the few men who can boast of owing so 

high a position to talent and merit alone) seriously 

impeded by clerical interposition; when at the Cape 
of Good Hope we hear of extensive grants of territory 
emanating from the same unauthorised source—of 
the surrounding barbarous Tribes being stirred up 
against us by Missionary intervention and intrigue, 
with an exhibition of imaginary wrongs; when, 
through such means, the safety, nay, the very exist- 
ence, of that Colony, has more than once been placed 
in jeopardy ; when such extraordinary events as these 
are of constant recurrence, even at the present day— 
it cannot be considered premature to expose and cry 
out against asystem rife with so many evil results ; a 
system which has been carried to such an unwarrant- 
able extent, more especially in that part of the world 
to which the following work particularly relates, 
“At this moment, likewise, whilst misery and 
starvation are hourly driving thousands from their 
native land, and when thousands more would emi- 
grate, had they but the means of so doing—when, at 
the same time, so many pecuniary calls are constantly 
made on the British public, in furtherance of Mis- 
sionary Societies, it might not be amiss to inquire 
how the funds so collected are applied ; if the channel 
in which they now flow be likely to lead to the object 
in view; namely, the conversion of the ‘ Heathen’ to 
the doctrines of the Christian faith ; and whether so 
important an object, together with that of real philan- 
thropy, would not be more readily promoted by—in 
the first instance—appropriating such funds to the 
general purposes of ‘ Emigration and Colonization.’ 
“ Upwards of half a century has now elapsed, since 
Missionary funds and Missionary labour have been 
uselessly expended on Southern Africa, in vain at- 
tempts to convert the Kaffir race ; I say vain attempts, 
because it is notorious, (notwithstanding those flam- 
ing accounts which have been published to the eon- 
trary, and fondly believed by a too-credulous ‘reli- 
gious British public’) it is a fact which cannot be 
contradicted, that all such attempts have hitherto 
proved complete failures ; that—as the first and most 
talented of the Missionaries in that part of the world, 
the celebrated Van der Kemp, very justly remarked— 

‘we have begnn at the wrong end.’ Before we at- 

tempt to convert—to initiate a set of barbarians as 





An entry occurs in the household for the payment of SOUTH AFRICA. yet but little removed above the level of the bm 


creation, into the—to them—incomprehensible mys. 
teries of divine revelation—we must first endeayoy 
to civilize, and to make them feel the wants of ciyjjj. 
zation ; competent and properly qualified ministers of 
our holy religion—not a set of needy and ignorgn 
adventurers—may then, and not till then, have som 
chance of impressing these obstinate unbelievers with 
a true perception of the Christian faith.” 

The gallant officer has a scheme of his own for the 
deportation of convicts. It is to send them ag q 
“condemned military corps” to the Mosquito King 
to labour on the works for connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific, or to some other unpalatable region ; ani 
after probation and amendment send the reformed to 
Australia and other more agreeable settlements, 

With regard to the body of the book, we shall not 
enter into the history of the Cape for nearly 300 
years, condensed from the accounts of preceding 
authors, though ably done, and producing matter 
which we do not remember to have met with in the 
course of our reading. It is, however, too desultory 
and miscellaneous to be licked into Review shape, and 
the same may be said of the stirring scenes of warfare 
and personal adventures. But it would be too slight. 
ing to dismiss a work of the kind without some 
specimen of the author, and we accordingly select the 
annexed, on exploring :— 

““We have here, in south-eastern Africa, an easy 
access into the interior, through tribes nowise hostile 
to European intercourse, but on the contrary,—as far 
as we can. judge from the conduct of the remotest 
hordes with whom Harris, Methuen, and other tra- 
vellers (and their accounts are corroborated by the 
gentlemen above alluded to) have made us acquainted 
—anxious for traffic, and ready to exchange whatever 
they possess for European commodities. The climate 
(by avoiding the vicinity of the sea-coast), is, as far 
as travellers have hitherto penetrated, of the most salu- 
brious nature; and we might, through this high road 
to Central Africa, introduce British manufactures to 
an unlimited extent, cut off slavery at its very fountain 
head, between the Portuguese settlements on the 
opposite coasts*—civilize and convert to the utmost 
degree of the ‘philanthropic’ spirit of the day. Yet, 
strange to say, with all these facilities, from the most 
unaccountable apathy on the part of Government, we 
at this moment know but very little more of the 
interior of Southern Africa than we knew fifty years 
ago, when the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was given up to us by the Dutch; or than they 
knew a hundred and fifty years before that period! 

“The small portion of discovery actually made, 
has been effected entirely at the expense and risk of 
private individuals, with means and resources per- 
fectly inadequate to an undertaking, which—if pro- 
perly set a-foot—might be attended with the most 
incalculable benefits, not only to Britain, but to un- 
numbered hordes of hitherto unknown and savage 
barbarians ; and although want of space precludes me 
at present from descanting further on this interesting 
subject, I propose on some future occasion to sé 
forth the many advantages here merely hinted at, as 
likewise the feasibility of an hypothesis by which the 
Nile would be made to derive its long hidden source 
from the great Salt-water Lake above referred to.’ 

Among the Boers of whom the Author speaks 
favourably, we are told of an English, or rather 
Scottish Nimrod, whose eccentricities are not 8 
litfle strange :— 

“My informant (says the Colonel) stated Mr. Cum- 
ming to be the son of a Scotch baronet; that his 
love of ‘ wood-craft,’ and deer-stalking propensivies 
amongst the Highlands, had at an early age got him 
inio serious scrapes, to avoid the consequences of 
which he went to sea, was for some time in India, 
then returned home, when his friends obtained for 
him a commission in the Cape Mounted Rifles. 





* “Tt is now a well ascertained fact that, between the Por: 
tuguese settlements at Quilimaine, in the Mozambique, { 
the opposite western coast of Angola, a constant teat 
slaves and ivory takes place overland, and a great me be 
connected with the abolition of slavery would no dou 6 f 
effected, were we able to occupy and intercept this line 
communication.” 
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“Jt appears, however, that the trammels of mili- 
tary restraint ill accorded with the roving disposition 
of the sporting recruit, who, on being refused, shortly 
after joining his regiment, permission to absent him- 
self on a shooting excursion into the interior, took 
‘French leave,’ and, on his return, about a twelve- 
month afterwards, found, as might have been ex- 
pected, that his name had been erased from the Army 
List. 

“The course of life he had selected appeared, how- 
ever, much more adapted to his tastes and habits 
than the dull routine of parade or drill; and for several 
years past he is said to have subsisted entirely on 
the produce of his rifle; returning generally to the 
Colony after an absence of ten or twelve months, his 
waggons laden with ivory, skins, and ostrich feathers, 
by the sale of which, it is believed, he generally 
realizes several hundred pounds at each trip. 

“ According to some accounts, when on these ex- 
peditions, he occasionally adapts himself to the cos- 
tume as well as the customs of the natives; travelling 
about, when so minded, quite in Kaffir fashion, with- 
out even the encumbrance of a kaross; but that, 
when in the Colony, he indulges in the strangest 
eccentricities of dress, not unfrequently astonishing 
the natives of Graham’s Town with the picturesque 
habiliments of the middle ages, or of the times of 
Charles the First. 

“«He may sometimes do this at Graham’s Town,’ 
said old Tomlinson, ‘ but I can answer for his having 
been in the Colony with no other dress than what he 
was born in—and, by the same token, I was then 
within an ace of shooting bim with that old double- 
barrelled gun standing there in the corner.’ 

“* Send for another bottle of claret, and then, Tom- 
linson, let us know all about it,’ said the young 
ensign who commanded the detachment stationed at 
the Koonap post. 

“The ruby beverage being accordingly provided, 
the old Guardsman’s glass was filled, and he began 
his story somewhat as follows :— 

“Tt was a short time before the outbreak of the 
present war, when the Kaffirs were beginning to 
enter the Colony, and to plunder right and left, that 
I was sitting, in the dusk of the evening, smoking 
my pipe in this very room; I had already—suspect- 
ing what would happen—bricked up and loopholed 
the windows as you now see them, which made the 
place still darker than it otherwise would have been ; 
well, I was quietly sitting, as J said, smoking my 
pipe, when my little girl runs into the room, in a 
terrible fright, crying out that a stark naked ‘ white’ 
Kaffir, was coming into the house.’ I instantly 
stepped into the next room, to get the old pop-gun 
there; and, on my return, the supposed Kaffir was in 
the act of crossing the threshold. My finger was in 
an instant on the trigger, and another second would 
have settled his hash, when, just as I was about to 
let fly, a hearty English laugh made me drop the 
muzzle, for the Kaffir was no other than Mr. 
Cumming. 

“*Pil tell you what it is, Mr. Cumming,’ says I, 
‘I should not like to have hurt you, but it would 
have been your own fault, making your appearance 
in such a fashion, and that too, when you know 
there are women-folk in the house.’ 

“*However, he only laughed the more, and called 
for something to eat and drink, but, for decency’s 
sake, I made him cover himself with a cloak.’ 

“Old Tomlinson, warming with the subject, and 
perhaps with his own good beverage, next spun out 
such a long yarn, of elephants, lions, and rhino- 
ceroses slain in the mosi daring, not to say marvel- 
lons manner, by the hero of his tale, that, wearied 
with a hard day’s ride under a scorching sun, I was 
fain at last to leave the party, and sneak away to a 
comfortable bed, (a luxury I had not for a long time 
enjoyed), but more fully than ever resolved to be- 
Come, if possible, acquainted, on the first opportunity, 
With this mighty Nimrod, the great lion-king of 
Southern Africa. 

“A few days afterwards, whilst sauntering under 
the shade of the fine young oak trees, which line 
each side of the broad main street at Graham’s Town, 





I beheld an athletic young man, whose extraordinary 
costume instantly attracted my attention. His dress 
consisted of a pair of rough ‘ veld-schoenen,’ white 
trowsers and shirt, without waistcoat or jacket; a 
leather girdle tightly encircled his waist, whilst, on 
his head, he wore a broad-brimmed hat, adorned with 
jackalls’ tails, and surrounded by a magnificent plume 
of the finest ostrich feathers. 

“« That,’ thinks I to myself, ‘ must be the very 
man I want to see;’ I therefore stepped across the 
street, and asked him at once if his name were not 
Cumming ?—and on his saying it was, after duly 
introducing myself, I told him I had heard so much 
of his exploits that I determined to form his acquaint- 
ance; and moreover, having brought out from Eng- 
land a rifle of great calibre, as I found such an 
article was to me perfectly useless, he might perhaps 
like to take it off my hands, which reasons would, I 
trusted, be accepted as an apology for so very abrupt 
a mode of introduction. 

“The ‘lion-slayer’ I had pictured to myself as a 
swarthy, hairy, sunburnt, Salvator Rosa brigand- 
looking fellow, with a voice of thunder, and with 
the manners of a savage—in short, in every respect 
a very Morock; what was therefore my surprise on 
beholding quite the reverse of all that I had imagined. 
Before me stood a noble-looking young man of about 
six-and-twenty years of age, standing at least six 
feet high in his stockings, (had he worn such a 
superfluous article of dress) and, although built like 
a Hercules, his manly form was most elegantly 
moulded, surmounted by a finely-shaped head, luxu- 
riantly adorned with silken locks of a flaxen hue, 
which negligently hung over a countenance of an 
almost feminine cast of beauty, beaming with good 
nature and the mildest light blue eyes; and when he 
spoke, his silvery and gentle tones emulated the soft- 
ness of a woman's voice.” 

His exploits in the wilderness are told; but we 
have only left room to add that Portraits of Sir B. 
D’Urban and Sir H. Smith embellish these volumes. 
Of the former, Col. Napier speaks in the highest 
terms. 








A LOYALIST OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 

Memoirs of Tobias Rustat, Yeoman of the Robes to 

Charles II., &c. By W. Hewett, jun. 8vo. 

London: Lumley. Cambridge: Maemillan and Co. 
THERE is a promising archeological spirit in this 
volume, which, independently of its intrinsic interest, 
recommends it to our especial notice and commenda- 
tion. But Tobias Rustat was a rare character, and 
has well deserved a grateful biography from one, like 
Mr. Hewett, who traces him in the collateral line of 
his ancestry; for as he lived and died a bachelor 
there is no direct descent. If the Man of Ross 
merited an immortality in our literature, assuredly 


the same is due to this individual, whom the author. 


denominates “illustrious ;’* probably not the best 
chosen appellation which ought to be bestowed upon 
him, though a very remarkable, eminent, and dis- 
tinguished man. His devoted attachment to three 
monarchs of the doomed house of Stuart, whose 
fortunes and misfortunes he shared as a faithful 
servant, is curiously coincident with the anagram of 
his name, the letters of Rustat forming also the 
letters of Stuart. And his memory is handed down 
with theirs, by the Equestrian statue of Charles IT., 
by Strada,+ in Windsor Castle; thestatue of James IT., 
by Grinling Gibbons, behind Whitehall, and probably 
by that of Charles in the garden of Chelsea Hospital, 
which were executed and erected at his charge. But 
he is still more reputably to be held in honoured 
remembrance by his public charities, his benefactions 
to the universities, and to the church and charities. 

“ Some idea of the amount of good which these 
have done,” observes Mr. Hewett, “ may be formed 
from the fact that, during a period of a hundred and 
fifty years, the average income derived from his prin- 
cipal charities alone has been upwards of 500/. per 

* Evelyn desoribes him as a very simple, ignorant, but 
honest and loyal creature. 

+ The admirable pedestal by Gibbons, and the whole cost 
1000/, for the statue, and 300/. for the pedestal. 





annum, whilst the proceeds at the present day are 
nearly double that amount.” 

Previous to the martyrdom of Charles I., Rustat 
was employed in the most confidential missions in 
the secret correspondence of the court; and, after 
escaping the perils of that service, was personally and 
closely attached for eleven years to the exiled 
Charles II.; suffering in his difficulties, and clinging 
to him only the more loyally when most in poverty 
and adversity. At the restoration, if others were 
neglected (and perhaps some of them deserved nothing 
else) he was not forgotten. Several appointments 
rewarded his tried and unswerving fidelity, and his 
parsimonious habits enabled him to accumulate the 
large sums which he rejoiced in distributing for loyal, 
patriotic, and charitable purposes. The office of 
Yeoman of the Robes seems to have enjoyed con- 
siderable perquisites, and he was also Keeper of the 
Royal Palace of Hampton Court (we should imagine 
a profitable preferment), and held pickings here and 
there, all of which contributed to a handsome income. 
With regard to the first-mentioned office into which 
Mr. Hewett has made antiquarian inquiry :— 

“In the year 1610 we have an account of the 
allowances to ‘ the gentlemen ushers, robes, wardrobe 
of beddes, chirurgeon, confessor, &c., in the household 
of Prince Henry, which is interesting as giving us 
some idea of the establishment of Prince Charles 
when Rustat was his yeoman of the robes. 

“ «Every one of them had for their bouze of court 
per diem a quarter of a pound of white-lights, two 
tales hides, and two faggits.’ The yeoman had 100s, 
a year, and the ‘ diett of one messe of four dishes to 
the robes’ was as follows :— 


“Dinner. 
Cheate, fyne... ose eee ove eee 1 
Cheate, coarse ... vee eee ene one 1 
Beere ... eee ooo see oe 2 gallons 
Beefe ... wat oe son on 1 service 
Veale ... ~_ oes eee ose 1 service 
Coney ... anes one ie eee eee 1 
Baked meete ... ose eee eve — 1 
Supper. 
Cheate, fyne_... ove eee eee eee 1 
Cheate, coarse .., on eee eve ase 3 
Beere ... eee eee eee eee 2 gallons 
Mutton _ eas eee eee 1 service 
Mutton, roste ... _ ose 1 service 
Coney ... eee eee seo eee 
Dulcets eee one 1 service 


“We now come to the time of Charles II., when 
the lord chamberlain had the control over the great 
wardrobe (then in the Savoy) the robes, and the re- 
moving wardrobe, or wardrobe of beds. Besides these 
three departments, ‘ the king had also diverse stand- 
ing wardrobes at Whitehall, Windsor, Hampton 
Courte, the Tower, Greenwich, &c.’ 

“At the death of Charles 1]., Henry Sidney was 
master of the robes, and Tobias Rustat, yeoman; 
besides whom there were three grooms and a page of 
the robes. 

“These officers had ‘the ordering of all His 
Majestie’s Robes, as those of Coronation, St. George’s 
feast, and of Parliament; also of all his Majestie’s 
wearing apparell, of his Collar, Esses, Georges, and 
Garters, beset with Diamonds and Pearls.’ 

“ The following were also attached to his Majesty’s 
Wardrobe of Robes :— 

“¢] Purveyer, 1 Brusher, 1 Tayler, 1 Dyer, 
1 Girdler, 1 Clerk, 1 Laceman, 1 Cutter and Racer, 
2 Embroiderers, 2 Silkmen, 2 Shoomakers, a Per- 
fumer, Feather Maker, Milliner, Mercer, Hosier, 
Draper, and Surveyor of the Dresses.’ 

“Such, however, was the extravagance of the 
merry monarch in the latter part of his reign, that, 
says Pepys, ‘the King was actually in want of linen, 
and the Wardrobe-man told me that the Groomes, 
being unable to get their fees, took away the King’s 
linen at the Quarter’s end!’ 

“Tobias Rustat was regularly sworn into office 
after the Restoration. * 2 

“ Amongst the Harleian MSS, is an account-book, 
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entitled ‘Payments and Disbursements made by 
Siduey Godolphin, Esquire, Master and Gentleman 
of the Wardrobe of Roabes to the High and Mighty 
Prince Charles the Second, King of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, &c., for the Receipts, 
Payments and Disbursements for and concerning 
the Roabes, Apparell, and other Necessaries for his 
Majestie’s Royall Person, for three-quarters of a 
yeare, ended at Our Lady Day, A.D. 1679.’ 

“ Amongst the following items, occur three entries 
relating to articles for Tobias Rustat :— 


A twist for the Hatt ... eee ate we «=a 
Making a paire of flannell Trousers we «=O 
A paire of Bootes for Mr. Rustatt ... eee XXXVS. 
For a perfumed Box for perrewigs ... oe «xd. 
Beavors eee eee eee we =lixs.& xd. 
A sword for Mr. Rustatt —... ee —s dij Ibs. xs. 
6 Pound of Sweet powder... one os 69 G 
Mending an Imbroydered Garter... we = =d. 
A paire of Spurrs for Mr. Rustatt  ... ooo §6=—d X'S, 
Making a black velvet muff ... pee we = diijd. 


Making 18 night capps we eae ooo lv 

Yet, with all his opportunities for acquisition and 
wonderful frugality (as Evelyn mentions) in saving, 
his biographer remarks :— 

“It is almost a matter of surprise Low Rustat in 
a very few years could have accumulated such a 
princely fortune as he seems to have possessed, and 
which, to quote his own remarkable language, he 
gathered by God's blessing, the King’s favour, and 
his own industry.” 

The fact appears to be, that he was one of those 
strange compound natures, of whom all of us have 
met instances in the world, and who combine the 
hoarding appetite of the miser with the generous soul 
of the philanthropist, who are penurious that they 
may be the more liberal, and self-denying in order to 
benefit their fellow-creatures. He lived to be eighty- 
seven years of age, having seen his last master, 
James II., driven from the throne, and died at Chelsea 
in 1693; and in concluding his Memoir, Mr. Hewett 
succinctly sums up the whole:— 

“ The life of Tobias Rustat is perhaps unexampled 
in the whole annals of biograpliy, presenting, as it 
docs, so-many and such strange anomalies; for his 
loyalty. and poverty—his wealth and charity—his 
piety and unassuming virtues in a vicious age and 
court—and lastly, his ignorance of letters and on- 
couragement of learning—all. conspire to render him 
a character of no ordinary interest.” 





NEW NOVELS. 
The Uncle's Legacy. A Novel, in 3 vols. By 
J. Berry Torr, Esq. Newby. 

Wits a story and plot, as complicated as a Spanish 
drama, a murder involved in mystery, and the remark- 
able consequences of a singular will, Mr. Torr has 
constructed a novel of that kind of interest which 
novel readers like best. The characters are numerous 
and natural, having their distinctive traits often 
neatly touched off, and the good and the bad, the 
sensible and the absurd, sufficiently well poised and 
contrasted with each other. The action varies 
between town and country life, and thus we have all 
the elements of a stirring tale; to which we shall 
only add that they are cleverly handled and put 
together. More of the matter we tell not; because, 
in a case of this description, the rule not to invade 
the author's secresy becomes more stringent; but we 
quote a passage to show his skill and. power in 
delineating what he desires to represent. ‘The heroine 
is daughter to a substantial yeoman, who is lost sight 
of in a stormy night, in which he is returning from 
market; she is sent to a superior place of education 
by his landlord, a benevolent clergyman :— 

“ At school, Mary was no idler, and her progress 
there was sufficiently rapid for the commencement of 
a much more wonderful heroine than we are likely 
ever to make of her. With a nature naturally refined, 
she soon took the tone of the new manners by which 
she was surrounded; yet her mind was too strong in 
in its individuality to suffer Ler to be smoothed off 
into the insipidity of a mere well behaved school- 


girl. She had a warm beart, ever leading her to 
remember the healthful, active, unaffected habits of 
her home ; to think of her mother as always too busy 
in her work, and too plain in her dress to be quite a 
lady, in spite of her, now and then, dining with the 
Rector, and of her brother, whose rough athletic 
frame and ruddy cheeks prevented her from forming 
to herself any of those beaux ideals of young gentle- 
men, which too early haunt the seminaries of girls, 
and which, had she conceived any such, might lave 
one day made the old family scene at Knowle-water 
appear very unsatisfactory in her eyes. On the 
contrary, at the end of every succeeding half year, 
Mary Wildman returned home with all her former 
love for country life, for humble people, for early 
rising, for the green fields and agricultural occupations 
not only undiminished, but greatly and manifestly 
increased. It was in these vacation seasons, at 
Midsummer, under the influence of sunny days, mainly 
passed in field, in wood, or garden, and at Christmas, 
beside her mother’s blazing, hospitable hearth, where 
brown ale was often drunk in bonour of the season, 
and to the health and happiness of the inmates, that 
the school-girl inhaled those thoughts and feelings 
without which the hazardous transplantation of her 
mind into a kind of soil perfectly different from that 
in which it had been early nurtured would, probably, 
have changed her into one of those miserable 
specimens of forced culture, and incongruous and 
ricketty gentility which we see so often issuing, 
completely ‘finished,’ from almost all of our female 
schools. Boys, perhaps, are of somewhat harder 
stuff, and not to be thus easily broken up into nothing- 
ness, or transformed into something worse, which 
may account for the fact that their schools do not 
appear to be such positive papier maché mills as 
those for the softer sex too generally are; sending 
out into society little varnished toys, hardly strong 
enough to bear the wear and tear of being looked at 
as ornaments. 

“Still, notwithstanding our anxiety to show that 
school never spoiled our heroine, we must admit that 
it a good deal changed her.—And the change was 
exhibited less in anything observable in herself than 
in her views of Ler friends, and the things about her. 
The habitual countyy pronunciation of her dearly loved 
brother was, as she grew older, systematically interfered 
with, in the hope of improving it; his dress, too, was 
now aud then remarked on, and the wearer accused 
of being less careful to keep it neat and clean than he 
might be, in spite of his dailylabours. His slouched 
forelock was gradually swept from his fine open brow, 
and his rough hands, when out of immediate employ, 
taught to appear as dainty white as circumstances 
would permit. At seventeen, Mary Wildman com- 
pleted ler school education ; and it is at this happy 
period of her young life that our story obliges us to 
bring her upon the scene. 

“It was the afternoon preceding Christmas day, 
and the spacious old kitchen, at Knowle-water, was 
rapidly undergoing its aunual furbishing, in anticipa- 
tion of the weleome morrow. The walls and ceiling 
had been rewhitewashed, the long rows of pewter 
plates and dishes, on the dresser, polished into the 
brightness of silver, and the deep, old, many paned 
windows carefully cleaned, while, near at hand lay 
newly gathered evergreens, ready to be employed in 
honour of the merry time. The mistress of the 
establishment looked considerably older than when 
last we presented her to the reader; her hair was 
grey, and her complexion faded, but the quick eye and 
decisive tone of voice proved that ail ber original 
activity of mind remained unimpaired.” 

The festivity alluded to in the foregoing is happily 
painted, and we select a portion of the picture as 
another favourable example of the work :—- 

“ The Christmas, or, as it is always called in Devon. 
shire, the ‘ Ash Fagot,’ was now ordered in, and fresh 
visitors began to arrive. This prodigious fagot was 
formed, in the centre, of pieces of solid wood, many 
of them as large in circumference as the body of a 
moderate sized man. ‘Towards the surfice, the com- 
ponent parts grew smaller, and the outer coating 





consisted almost entirely of the light, brittle spray of 





green ash. Around this scientifically compacted 
mass were firmly twisted a series of withey binds, at 
intervals evidently shorter than required for the mere 
purpose of holding it securely together. The whole 
was not far from a dozen feet in length, by four in 
height, and of such enormous weight, that several 
men were necessary to drag it to the vast fire-place, 
The ceremony of safely depositing it on the hospitable 
hearth, where it was to be consumed, was conducted 
with great solemnity and care, and more resembled 4 
matter of serious business than winter merry-making; 
but as soon as tlie experienced priests of this domestic 
altar declared the usual annual oblation was ready to 
be offered up, a regiment of laughing youngsters, of 
both sexes, came forward, armed with bellows, and 
commenced blowing the red embers that glowed 
beneath it, until tongues of flame shot up from all 
points, and uniting together enveloped it very speedily 
in a sheet of fire. Then, as the green wood snapped, 
and hissed, and the night sparks darted, in broad 
columns, up the chimney, the first jug of * nut brown 
ale’ was brought in by the mistress herself. And 
what a jng it was, from which. to pour friendly 
libations in honour of Christmas! How the snowy 
foam ran over the top and down the bulging sides; 
and how soft and smoothly the clear liquor rilled into 
the semicircle of mugs, horns, end glasses held forth 
to receive it! 

“*My friends, said Mrs. Wildman, stepping 
forward with a silver tankard in her hand, filled with 
the beverage, ‘from this eup, my dear husband, for 
many successive happy years, drank a hearty welcome 
to his kind friends and neigl:bours, and ‘though he is 
gone mysteriously from amongst us, 1 have continued 
his custom. I wish you all a huppy Christmas, to- 
morrow, in your own houses; but doubly I wish to 
see you all merry here, to-night.’ 

“ The allusion to the lost farmer produced a deep 
effect upon the company, and there was an 
instantancous murmur of ‘Ay, poor Alick; ‘Poor 
maister!’ from the variovs persons around; the 
wealthier speaking of his qualities os an honest, 
generous frjend, and the poorer recalling his benevolent 
goodness to themselves, and declaring that never was 
either Lis heart or hand found closed against the 
poor man’s wants. The next feeling was for the 
widow herself. A dozen rough, but sincere hands, 
were thrust forward, in cordial confusion, to bid her 
many happy returns of the present glad season; and 
further off in the circle there were innumerable bows 
and curtsics made her by her humble guests, and good 
wishes and even prayers, for the welfare of herself 
and childien, were offered up. 

“The large kitchen was now filled with contented, 
happy, healthful faces, over all of which the rnddy 
blaze cast its strong, powerful, and cheering light, 
The children were playing hide and seek, about 
under the tables and benches, and in the wide stone 
passages, while the older folks cliatted in groups, and 
the young men eyed with impatience the buxow girls 
and the mistletoe bough.” 

Under which we dare not venture, and just stop to 
recommend this meritorious and entertaining pro- 
duction, 


Rough and Smooth: a Novel. 
“ Recollections of a French Marchioness.” 
Newby. ‘ 

WE cannot be encomiastic upon this performance, 

which is an incousequential mixture of many male- 

rials. The old story of zhe Sailor's White Hat, 
which we have read in verse, is made to occupy & 
considerable portion of prose, and smugglers, pirates, 
shipwrecked mariners, play at change of scene with 

London life and rural) retreats, and manixcs at home. 

The whole consists of the adventures of two dis- 

similar brothers, one of whom runs away, but altaius 

distinction through a seafaring career; whilst the 
other,—but that is the secret of the plot, and we 
leave it to be discovered by its readers. 

The Marriage Contract. By Warviet Raikes. 2vols. 

Bentley. 

Tus is much more like the production of a French 

than of an English lady, The tone, the ciream> 


By the Author of 


3 vols. 
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stances, the characters, the plot, and the sentiments 
are all French. A young girl is deceived into the 
signature of ® marriage contract with a party whom 
she hates, and is yet so firmly conscientious that she 
allows it to interpose between her and a union with 
the man of her heart and choice. A world of troubles 
ensue. ‘Ihere is a frightful conspiracy against her, 
a snicide, and an accusation and trial for murder; 
rendered all the more complicated by the mysterious 
birth and vicious upbringing of a near male relation. 
All which the romantic reader will find involved and 
unravelled in these two volumes. 








THE OXLY EXGLISH POPE. 
Pope Adrian IV. An Historical Sketch. 
By R. Raby. Richardson and Son. 

Tue only Englishman (as Joan was the only old 
woman ?) that ever was Pope, has long deserved the 
separate niche which Mr. Raby has at length cut out 
forhim, The resemblance, in some circumstances, 
betweerf Lim and Pio Nino renders the publication at 
this time more interesting ; but at any time the little 
volume would well deserve a place in our libraries 
and reading rooms. The biographer (as usual with 
biographers) takes the most favourable view of his 
hero's or subject’s character; but, nevertheless, not 
blind to justice, as Justice is said to be blind to 
others, 

The parentage, birth (near St. Albans), and 
education of Nicholas Breakspere we need not dwell 
upon, nor upon his rise in the church, and mission 
to Norway; from which, soon after his return to 
Rome, he was, December 33, 1154, elected to the tiara 
left void by Anastasins 1V., who was ninety years 
old, and had reigned only one year. Ths storms and 
vicissitudes of his rule belong to that troubled era, 
and have little claim to our attention now. His 
brief to authorize Henry II, to conquer Jreland is 
the most famous of his acts; and it is wonderful that 
the Irish patriots, Romanists though they be, have 
no: been more defiant and acrimonious on this, being 
a Saxon violation of their national independence. 
Iwas renewed, fourteen years later, by Alexander ITI., 
when Strongbow set out to effect the subjugation of 
the country. After all his conflicts with Frederic 
Barbarossa, he was at last preparing “a ban of 
excommunication against the emperor; but in the 
moment of fulminating it, death paralysed his arm. 
This happened Sept. Ist, 1159, near Anagnia, in the 
Campagna, and according to William of ‘T'yre, in 
consequence of a quinsy. Pagi relates that the 
partisans of Frederic told a story to this effect—that 
Pope Adrian died by a judgment of God, who permitted 
him while drinking at a well, a few days after 
denouncing excommunication against the emperor, to 
swallow a fly, which stuck in his throat, and could 
not be extracted by the surgeons, till the patient had 
expired through the inflammation produced by the 
accident. Adrian, however, did not excommunicate 
the emperor at all, but died on the eve of doing so. 
His body was carried to Rome, and entombed in a 
costly sarcophagus of marble, beside that of 
Engenius ILI., in the nave of the old basilica of St. 
Peter. 

“In the year 1607, on the demolition of this 
church, the body was exhumed and found entire, as 
Well as the pontificals in which it was arrayed. It 
Was re-interred under the pavement of the new 
basilica. 

“According to Pagi, Pope Adrian IV. composed 
Catechisms of Christian Doctrine for the Swedes and 
Norwegians, a Memoir of his Mission to those 
mations—de Legatione sua—various Homilies, and a 
Treatise on the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, — 
performances which appear to have perished. The 
work, describing his mission to the north, must have 

n of great interest for the light which it no doubt 
threw on the history and manners of those countries. 
Miinter, the church historian of Denmark, mentions 
that he sought to discover it at Rome, but without 
Success; it being supposed, if still extant, to lie 
buried beneath the impracticable hoards of the 
Vatican. 


“ Cardinal Boso, an Englishman, and Pope Adrian's 





private secretary, whom he sent out on a mission to 
Portugal, wrote a life of his patron, but so invaluable 
a work is also unavailable, as no trace of it now 
exists. From an anecdote preserved in William of 
Newbridge, Adrian 1V. would seem to have pushed 
integrity in money matters to a harsh extreme; and 
so to have proved himself the antipodes of those popes 
who afterwards practised nepotism. For it is related 
of him, that rather than award a pittance towards the 
relief of his aged and destitute mother out of those 
ample revenues, which as pope he had at his disposal, 
but which he did not feel himself justified in 
diverting to private uses, he allowed her to subsist 
as best she could on the alms of the Chapter of 
Canterbury. Notwithstanding the incessant conflicts 
of his short career, le yet found time to do something 
towards the improvement and decoration of Rome. 
To this end he projected and carried out various new 
buildings and restorations, consisting in churches 
within and without the city, in castles for the pro- 
tection of the Campagna, and in additions to the 
Lateran Palace. ‘The duration of his pontificate 
comprised four years and eight months.” 





SUMMARY, 

The History of Peter the Cruel, King of Castile and 
Leon, By Prosper Mérimée. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Tus may well be considered a fit addition to the 
historical library. Mr. Mérimée’s solid reputation as 
a historian is a guarantee for research and impar- 
tiality; and the life of few sovereigns ‘that ever 
reigned have afforded greater scope for the exercise 
of historical talent than that of Don Pedro. What 
scenes are exposed, what conspiracies, murders, re- 
venges, massacres, wars, and miseries, are described! 
The picture of the age is a frightful one, but full of 

the deepest and most tragical interest. 

The Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 

By J. S.C. Abbott, Law. 
Oxe of Jacob Abbott's Histories for youth, and he 
never had a sadder theme. To our judgment it is 
a little overlaid with sentiment; for nothing could 
touch the heart of humanity more sorrowfully than 
the simplest narrative of the horrid events which 
constitute the final history of Louis XVI., his queen, 
fumily, and friends. Fiends might have shuddered 
at the atrocities perpetrated in the sacred name of 
Liberty: and the world never witnessed outrages 
more disgraceful to human nature than were daily 
committed in Paris in the memorable year 1793. 
The History of Julius Cesar. By Jacob Abbott. 
The same. 

Is irreproachable. A clear, well-written memoir of 
the illustrious Roman Warrior and Author: and very 
nicely embellished. 





ANDALUCIA. 
Murray’s Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. 
Second Notice—Conclusion. 
WE could not dismiss these pleasant volumes without 
afurther notice, even then inadequate to their various 
intelligence and merits. 

At Santa Eufemia Mr. Murray says :— 

“ While waiting for my billet in the midst of the 
escort, I could not help remarking that the elegant 
diversion termed ‘ chaffing’ was not peculiar to the 
regions of Cockayne. My escort freely indulged in 
that species of wit at the expense of the inhabitants, 
whom our arrival had brought out of their houses, 
and who now surrounded us, surveying in silence our 
appearance and movements, 

“*QOla! tio,’ cried one to an aged villager, ‘do 
many ships arrive at this great seaport of yours ?” 
‘ And, old fellow,’ said another, ‘ what's the price of 
cod-fish here?’ ‘Ten cuidado,’ cried a third to a 
bare-footed damsel tripping past; ‘take care and 
don’t damage your shoes.’ ‘These and similar 
witticisms were received with abundant laughter by 
the troopers; but what reply they met with from the 
parties victimized, may be easily imagined by those 
acquainted with the slang vocabulary of Spain, and 
its richness in expletives neither decorous nor 
flattering, * * * 





“It is a custom now, I believe, peculiar to 
Spain alone, where customs never die; but was 
once common in Germany, for in this manner 
Luther begged through the streets of Magde- 
burg, and acquired the knowledge which was to 
shatter the powers of Romish darkness. A noisy 
group they formed, and made the street resound with 
their music, One was drumming away vigorously 
upon a guitar, to which he sang extempore verses ; 
another beat time with a tambourine, while a violin 
squeaked in concert; and to the fourth was delegated 
the important office of spokesman, for which the 
nimblest and wittiest tongue of the party is always 
selected. With his tricornio or three-cornered hat 
in hand, and a jest on his lips, he besets those who 
may pass by, or who are to be seen at the windows. 
Now, with his hand on his heart, he approaches a 
sefiorita, and supplicates her to remember the poor 
students ; he of the guitar meanwhile is chanting in 
doggrel verse to the bystanders, how her eyes are 
like stars and her foot a marvel of beauty: now he 
darts off to an old man, and reminds him that wisdom 
like his must see the necessity of encouraging learn- 
ing: and so he goes the round of the circle, skilfully 
hitting the weak points of every one who seems bur- 
thened with a purse. Of course we could not expect 
to escape ; up he came, with a low bow, and addressed 
us: ‘Caballeros, protectores de Ja literatura, es de 
suponer que personas de tan alta categoria como 
ustedes tienen en su bolsillo un durillo por los nobles 
estudiantes—pero no digo tanto—una pesetilla, &c. 
A small coin sent him away; and then the guitarist 
strnck up, to the tune of the ‘ Jota estudiantina,’ a 
verse in honour of the ‘ protectors of literature,’ as 
we were termed. Its burthen was to the effect, that 
‘he is the true gentleman who gives silver'—an 
opinion that seems to be pretty widely diffused in 
the world, and not confined to the ‘ noble students’ 
alone.” 

At Moguer we are informed a little about the wine 
trade :— 

“To while away the time, we entered the bodega, 
or wine storehouse, of a large proprietor, who, besides 
his possessions in vineyards, was ‘one of the pillars 
of the church in Moguer. As I had seen the prin- 
cipal establishments of a similar kind in Port St. 
Mary's and Xeres, I was prepared to see nothing su- 
perior in this one, large and well filled as it would 
have been deemed by a stranger to the town. There 
was the usual display of portly butts, bearing on their 
shoulders, like so many Atlases, comrades as bulky as 
themselves; in corners men were drawing off from 
casks of fiery Catalan brandy the due proportion of 
alcohol, by means of which the pure juice of the 
grape is converted into that compound known to 
English palates as a full-bodied wine. * . ° 

“ About 3000 or 4000 butts of the wine from this 
district are annually shipped at Xeres, where they are 
consumed in the manufacture of sherry. It is princi- 
pally in the composition of the inferior kinds they are 
used, and the flavour peculiar to the Moguer wine is 
very readily detected in the low-priced sherries that 
abound in the English market.” 

The inspection of the present workings of the 
quicksilver mines at Almaden affords matter of some 
interest, should Spain (as appears not unlikely) turn 
over a new leaf in the science of commercial policy. 
But archeology is more in our way than Trade 
(which, Heaven knows, has engines, organs, and 
trumpets enow for ever and everywhere in motion to 
promote its views), and we are called on to notice the 
tomb of the Pompeys, not far from Baena, where a 
solitary farm-house is all that marks the site of the 
Castrum Priscum, a town of note in the ancient 
province of Beetica :— 

“ Every day the labourer discloses some memorial 
of its existence, as he drives the plough over the 
foundations of what were once temples and dwelling- 
houses, and brings to light domestic utensils, earthen- 
ware, medals, warlike weapons, and other toxens of 
the habits and daily life of its Roman population. 
The discovery, however, which attracted considerable 
attention at the time, was that of a sepulchral vault 
containing the ashes of a family who bore the illus- 
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trious name of Pompey. In the year 1833, some 
labourers connected with the farm pierced through 
an arch of stone, which on investigation was found 
to be the roof of a subterranean chamber, some ten 
feet long by seven broad. On descending into it, 
they found on either side, about a foot and a half 
from the ground, a stone shelf upon which rested 
fourteen cinerary urns, mingled with lachrymatories, 
vials, and bowls, one of which was of very elegant 
design and workmanship. In one corner stood a 
leaden jar of peculiar form, resembling in shape and 
size a beehive inverted, which served as a case for a 
lamp; and, improbable as it sounds, the men united 
in affirming that from this a light was streaming on 
their first effecting an aperture in the roof, but was 
extinguished either by the admission of the external 
air, or by the falling of some rubbish upon the spot, 
by which the lamp was broken and its contents spilt, 
Be this as it may, the remains of some glutinous 
liquid adhered to the fragments of the lamp, and were 
undoubtedly the residuum of the oil or other substance 
by which it was fed. Fortunately for the preserva- 
tion of these interesting relics, the proprietor of the 
land was a man of cultivated mind, and took care to 
have them transported to his house in Baena, where 
I had an opportunity of examining the whole collec- 
tion, The urns were of various dimensions and 
shapes, generally oblong and about a foot in length, 
and were rather rudely formed of grey limestone. 
Upon one side was carved the name of the deceased ; 
and, save that simple inscription, which appeared as 
sharply cut as the day on which it issued from the 
graver’s hands, no other embellishment adorned the 
exterior. Within, there was of course the usual 
contents of dust and ashes, mingled with fragments 
of calcined bone. But the names of their owners 
aroused a deeper interest, and carried one out of the 
field of antiquarian curiosity into the more attractive 
one of historic speculation. Who was the Pompey 
whose ashes were interred in the first of these urns ? 
—as appears from the following inscription :— 


“M. POMPEIUS. Q. F. GAL. ICSTNIS 
II. VIR PRIMUS. DE FAMILIA 
POMPEIA.” 


Mr. Murray conjectures with great probability, 

‘that this was the sepulchre of a branch of the Pom- 
peian family, which appears to have settled here, and, 
from the fact of several barbarous names being en- 
graved on other urns, to have intermarried, or other- 
wise been closely allied, with a race of native origin. 
These names are certainly sufficiently uncouth, and 
such as ‘would have made Quintilian stare and 
gasp.’ 
“The first is Velaunis, and then follow Ildrons, 
Igalchis, Velgan, Siseanbahan, to which must be 
added a female one, Junia Insghaana. Whether they 
are of Celtiberian or Phoenician derivation is a 
question for the learned to decide; but it must be 
confessed that in the pronunciation of the words 
there is something that reminds us of the East. On 
the last of the urns was carved the solitary word 
GRACCHI.” 

This adds to the curiosity of the question, and gives 
ground for nice antiquarian speculation. A comic 
dispute with the landlord at Baena affords a striking 
sample of Andalucian Bonifaceism :— 

“ Mine host of the posada in Baena was the pos- 
sessor of a big and burly frame, a loud voice, and 
bloated features, expressive of a dogged and brutal 
nature. His portrait, unattractive as it is, occa- 
sionally rises before my memory, for it came to pass 
that between the original and myself there occurred 
a dispute, which, commencing like those of Homer’s 
heroes, with a war of words, terminated at last in an 
appeal to arms on both sides. The cause of the fray 
was the very matter-of-fact occurrence of an exorbi- 
tant bill. On all occasions I had satisfied the de- 
mands of innkeepers without a murmur, and I would 
recommend travellers in-Spain to do likewise ; after 
all, their extortion generally amounts to a few pesetas 
only, the saving of which is more than counter- 
bala:iced by the expenditure of time and temper, in- 


feration necessary to recover them. Mine host of 
Baena, however, must needs add to his bill an inso- 
lent manner and a bullying tone, which were far 
harder to digest than his outrageous charges. Had 
he but indulged in a little of the suaviter in modo, 
one might have submitted peaceably to the /ortiter 
in re; but when a man confronts you with brows as 
black as thunder, and enforces his demands with a 
swagger and strange oaths, he looks so like the robber 
who cries ‘ Stand, and deliver!’ that you speedily get 
into the best possible humour for knocking him 
down, or being knocked down yourself. Accordingly, 
uo parliamentary guardian of the nation’s interests 
ever cut down a chancellor’s budget more ruthlessly 
than I did the items of the ‘ cuenta’ submitted to 
me; during which process, my mozo, by a stroke of 
generalship worthy of his namesake, Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, succeeded in withdrawing with bag and 
baggage, so that I was left unencumbered to cover 
the retreat. 

“*¢ Well,’ said the impatient host, lashing himself 
into a fury, as he foresaw a storm brewing; ‘are you 
not done ?” 

“<« There, I replied, tendering him exactly one 
half of his demand, which yet was a sum at which a 
native traveller would have shrugged his shoulders. 
A frightful change came over the man’s countenance 
as I did this. Without a word, he struck my hand 
from below, causing the silver to fly in all directions, 
and then rushing to the doorway, planted himself 
there. While his features were convulsed with 
passion, he swore with horribly blasphemous oaths, 
that my blood should stain the navaja in his hand 
before I departed without rendering him the last 
farthing of his just demands. On hearing his voice, 
now raised to the loudest pitch, there jumped from a 
side door a sort of clerk employed in the house, whose 
red eyes, unfurnished with lashes, gave him a dis- 
gusting air of dissipation. This worthy also drew 
his navaja, aud imitated, as well as he could, the 
furious gestures of his master. For myself, I merely 
put my hands into the pockets of my jacket, and, 
stepping up to the two, said as quietly as I could to 
mine host, ‘ Amigo, I must pass; and if you will not 
suffer me, I shall be then obliged to summon my 
friends.’ 

“© What friends ®’ said the other, with a scornful 
laugh, and a flourish of his blade before my eyes. 

“¢ These,’ I replied, withdrawing a hand from each 
pocket, and showing to his astonished gaze that each 
grasped a pocket-pistol. 

“‘ Now, there is something particularly unpleasant 
in seeing a loaded pistol pointed at one’s person with 
no friendly intent, and I could understand, therefore, 
how such a sight wrought upon my host’s feelings a 
magical alteration: he looked aghast, his braggart 
air vanished, and lastly his navaja found its way back 
to the folds of his girdle. His confederate did not 
take a second look at the little implements, but bolted 
into the escribania as quickly as he had emerged, 
and began to scribble away as if his life depended 
upon the rapidity of his pen’s movements. 

““* Vamos, vamos,’ said his master; ‘let us drop 
this jest, it has lasted long enough.’ 

“* Be it so,’ I replied; ‘and now, I presume, you 
are satisfied 2” 

‘ *Si, Seiior,’ said he, seizing my hand, and shaking 
it in a very friendly way; ‘ and let me give you this 
advice, Sefior. You are going to Lucena: beware of 
the innkeepers there ; they are the greatest rogues in 
all the neighbourhood.’ And then, patting me on 
the shoulder, suffered me to depart. 

“*T'd as lief he had smote me on the mouth with 
ratsbane;’ but, saying nothing, I crossed the thresli- 
hold, and descended the steep road leading towards 
Lucena.” 

The ascent of and wonderful prospect from the 
summit of the Mountain Picacho are admirably de- 
scribed. We would refer readers to the picturesque 
grandeur of the whole, though we must rest satis- 
fied with a few lines of the conclusion:— 

“TT doubt much if within the limits of Europe 
there can be found a prospect at once so vast and 





Land and water, mountain and plain, are here con. 
templated, on a scale of magnificence which almost 
realises the dreams of imagination: not one alone, 
but many provinces and kingdoms may be traced 
within the sweep of vision ; and when memory recalls 
the history and fate of each, their past glories, their 
terrible convulsions, their influence upon the arts 
and sciences, the thoughts and opinions, and the 
civilization of Europe and the world, it is difficult to 
say whether the historic interest of the scene, or its 
wondrous grandeur, leaves the deepest impression on 
the mind.”* 

From Andalucia, the traveller traversed part of 
Granada and visited Malaga, but we have so far illus- 
trated the diversity of his subjects, and the talent 
with which he has treated them, that we must now 
conclude with two morsels pertaining to animal life 
and animal traffic. The first relates to the Spanish 
mastiff :— 

“None are more renowned for fierceness and 
tenacity of hold than these dogs, which, with all the 
courage of the bull-dog, are far superior to him in 
weight and strength. In the Plaza de Toros, wh n 
it happens that a bull shows himself a craven, and 
shrinks from the lance of the picador, a storm of 
popular indignation breaks forth against the animal, 
and amid reiterated shouts of ‘ Perros !’ he is devoted 
to the dogs. On these occasions I have repeatedly 
Witnessed a mastiff of this kind, after being tossed a 
dozen feet into the air, return undauntedly to the 
charge, and, though bleeding and mangled, endeavour 
to pin the bull to the ground. In this, however, it 
was rarely successful, for it was only when half-a- 
dozen were let loose at once that the lord of the 
pastures was fairly mastered. Being desirous of pos- 
sessing a specimen of this description of dog, I applied 
to an individual in Granada who was said to be the 
owner of several. The man brought me an animal 
that struck me as being a perfect model of canine 
strength—deep-chested, with a fore-arm and neck like 
a lion’s, while the head was small and finely propor- 
tioned. Moreover, his pedigree was of the highest 
class; he was, as his master plirased it, ‘a son of 
the Alcaiceria.’” 

Spanish property is protected during darkness by 
these animals, either singly or in bands, to a great 
extent; and they worry trespassers (and sometimes 
mere accidental stragglers) to death, if not very 
speedily rescued. Our last selection pictures the 
Gitano horse-dealers, who seem to have tricks sur- 
passing the most knowing of Smithfield :— ; 

“In the present day the Gitanos rove only in 
families or small parties ; and if they rob, it is rather 
by fraud and deception than by the knife to the throat 
of the wayfarer. Still, as of yore, their darling occu- 
pations are connected with the horse: to buy and 
sell, to steal, exchange, and metamorphose that noble 
animal, are the employments of the greater number; 
to which they add the vocation of clipping the hair 
of mules and burros—for in Spain it is the fashion 
to shear the backs of beasts of burden. In all the 
tricks and mysteries of the profession none such pro- 
ficients as they: in transforming an unsound into a 
sound animal—in painting and otherwise disguising 
a stolen one, so that the owner himself would fail to 
recognise it—and in stupifying a vicious one, So 48 
to give it the appearance of the best temper in the 
world, the Gitano is fongo intervallo superior to all 
the other brethren of the craft; nay, more, he will 
convert the dullest piece of horseflesh into an ani- 
mated and lively steed, while he seems only to be 
patting and fondling it. The trick is, I think, un- 
known in this country, and is effected by means of 
the ring he wears ; from this projects an almost 1m- 
perceptible iron spike, which acts like the rowel of 4 
spur on the animal, causing it to prance and caricole, 
while the wearer seems only to be carelessly touching 
it with his open hand.” 

We live and learn, and much is to be learnt by 
other classes as well as horse Chanters, from Mr. 
Murray’s acute and amusing work. 





* “ According to a computation made by 4 recent tra- 
veller, the view from the Veleta embraces a circumference 
of a thousand miles.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HORZ CELTIC#.—NO. XII. 


Sin.—It was remarked in a former number, that in 
some Hebrew words beginning with the first letter of 
the alphabet, the initial Aleph was not radical, but 
merely euphonic. ‘This circumstance, however, is 
not confined to the sacred tongue, but may also be 
observed in Greek and other languages: in fact, it 
may be laid down as a common principle, that words 
beginning with a liquid may have the initial liquid 
modified by a vowel, as well as by a labial, guttural, 
or sibilant prefix; thus, for example, the Latin word 
lux, lucis, light, is represented in Sanscerit by aléka, 
light, in which the liquid is preceded by a vowel; in 
like manner, on the other hand, the Grecian adw7né, 
a fox, represents the Sanscrit lopaga, which denotes 
the same animal, and both may be traced to the root 
of the Celtic word lubaé, crafty, cunning. 

The reader will now perceive how, without ‘any 
violent proceeding, the ordinary Hebrew term for the 
deity may be connected with a Celtic original, simply 
by dropping the prosthetic Aleph; and thus from 
mx, the singular form of Flohim, the word in ques- 
tion, we find 75, loah, or loh, which is most probably 
radically the same with the Irish term 10%, pro- 
nounced Joh, and signifying god, as also ethereal 
spirit, and fire. It may be observed further, that in 
Sanskrit /6/ means, to shine, and in Irish 16 signifies 
day; and both words may have been connected 
originally with the base of doh, god, just as another 
Celtic word, 014, signifies both yod and day; and 
so would confirm an observation of Pictet, in his 
celebrated work, “ De l’affinité des Langues Celtiques 
avec le Sanscrit,” namely, “ L’idée de Dieu a donc été 
primitivement liée a celle de la lumiére, son symbole 
le plus pur et le plus expressif.” And further, lux, in 
Latin, signifies both light and day. 

The Sclavonic term for God is BOI'b, bog, which 
may be connected with the Celtic form logh, on the 
principle alluded to in a former number—namely, on 
the supposition that the original root possessed a 
double consonant for its initial letter, and that each 
of the consonants afterwards formed the initial of a 
distinct word. In this case the complex form would 
have been made by a labial and a liquid, and would 
have appeared as blog, which may be compared with 
the Greek @Aoy-os, the inflection of gdo£é, a flame, 
or blazing fire, and so would correspond with one of 
the significations of the Celtic log. 

Another Hebrew word in which it may be con- 
jectured that the initial Aleph is prosthetic is 9x, 
the name of the Amorites (according to the LXX, 
Apoppator), and in supposing the first letter to be not 
radical, we only use the same liberty that Gesenius 
takes with the name of the Apharsites, which, as he 
supposes, denotes the Persians. Now, by dropping 
the Aleph in the name of the Amorites, we find the 
remainder ‘979, Mori, which, I conceive, denoted the 
Mauri, or Moors, men of great stature, as was 
formerly explained, and this coincides with the de- 
scriptions given of the Amorites in the prophet Amos 
(2nd chapter and 9th verse). “Yet destroyed T the 
Amorite before them, whose height was like the 
height of the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks ; 
yet I destroyed his fruit from above, and his roots 
from beneath.” It is well known, from Procopius 
and other writers, that exiles from Palestine settled on 
the northern coast of Africa, and mention is made of 
two pillars, bearing the inscription, “we fly from the 
face of Joshua the robber.” 

Another word in which the Aleph appears to be 
merely euphonic is 5n*5x, Elimelek, the name of the 
father-in-law of Ruth, the Moabitess. His name, as 
generally interpreted from Hebrew, is made to signify 
“towhom God is king,” but the word seems to be 
radically Celtic, and to be rather a designation than a 
Proper name, and signifies simply one living on the 
confines of a country, a borderer,—at least, the word 
letéimealac in Irish has that signification ; and how 
nearly does it approach the Hebrew word when 
Stripped of the adventitious Aleph, and how well does 
at agree with the story told in scripture of Elimelek, 
iM the time of famine leaving his own country, and 





going to sojourn in the land of Moab. Living as he 
did on the borders, it was very likely that he would 
not hesitate to cross them, when impelled by famine. 
There is a difficulty indeed in this account, if we 
suppose him actually to have lived in Bethlehem- 
Judah, and not in the territory attached to it, and 
which may have borne the same name. Scripture 
says he was ‘a man of Bethlehem-Judah, without 
specifying whether he resided in the village, and we 
know that Joseph, the husband of Mary, went up to 
Bethlehem as his own city, to be taxed there, although 
he actually resided at Nazareth in Galilee. The 
mention of Elimelek brings before us Ruth and 
Boaz; the former name has been already remarked 
upon; the latter may be derived from buar, “ rich 
in oxen,” if it be not the same word as that which 
denotes one of the pillars in Solomon’s temple 
(1 Kings, vii, 21), and which I would derive from 
the Celtic byabdar, victory or triumph, whilst its 
fellow pillar, Jachin, seems to have denoted lamenta- 
tion or woe, ‘The very frequently-mentioned 
scripture name Baal seems also of Celtic origin, and 
may be traced to the same root as the Irish 
compound biasall, all victorious. 

The world Baal, however, as applied to a town or 
place, I think, was of different origin, though 
commonly confounded with the name of the false 
deity worshipped under that title. As applied to 
places, it seems radically the same with the Irish 
bayjle, a village. or bajl, a place. Thus, for example, 
Baalzephon, over against which the Israelites en- 
camped previous to their crossing the Red Sea, may 
be interpreted from Irish to signify “ the town of the 
expulsion,” or “ place of expulsion,’—viz., of the 
Israelites. This seems somewhat strange, but will, 
perhaps, derive confirmation from the meaning which 
may be given from the same language to Succoth, the 
name of the place where they seem to have made a 
rendezvous after leaving Rameses. In Irish, Soéujte 
means an assemblage of people, a multitude. The 
name Rameses, too, admits of a Celtic etymology. 
Supposing it to be taken from the name of one of the 
Egyptian kings, Rayéméipac signifies gasconading ; 
and Rameses Miomoun may be interpreted to mean 
“the profane boaster.” 

Another and well-known Egyptian name is Pharos, 
the name of the isle where the celebrated lighthouse 
was placed, and which has given the name of Pharos 
to all similar edifices; this name is probably derived 
from the Celtic Fare, watching, as if denoting a 
watchtower. 

In connexion with Egyptian names, we may take 
the name of Joseph, and endeavour to explain it 
from Celtic sources. On a former occasion, when 
essaying to identify him with Adonis, we mentioned 
that his name was capable of an interpretation not 
unlike that which Adonis gives,—namely, “ Lord of 
corn;” and this will readily appear, for in Celtic 
JotorA® signifies literally “corn gathering.” But it 
may be said his name is derived from the Hebrew 
verb Asaph, to add, according to what is said in the 
account of his birth. Now, even admitting such to 
be the case, we find that Asaph signifies also to 
collect, to gather together, and is obviously cognate 
with the Celtic erag, which has precisely the same 
meaning; and hence supposing his name to have 
been first Oseph or Asaph, it might have afterwards 
received the prefix yot,* corn, and so a sort of play 
might have been made upon the original name, by 
which it was made to signify a title more ap- 
propriate to his after-life. It is worthy of note that 
a Chaldaic form of his name is 01m‘, in which the 
letters correspond with those in the Celtic combination, 
the He standing in the place of the silent letter t. 

The name which Pharaoh gave Joseph when he 
made him ruler over all the land of Egypt has been 
very variously interpreted, some explaining it to 
mean “saviour of the age,” others “saviour of 
the world,” and others again, “‘revealer of secrets.” 
Amid such uncertainty of the learned, we may, 
perhaps, be permitted to hazard a conjecture 
different from all; and, in our judgment, it may 


* In Coptic, EJUY"T signifies barley. 








probably signify the title of his appointment to his 
special employment, — namely, “ overseer of gran- 
aries,” or of that which is laid up in store. The 
first part of the name is best derived frem the Hebrew 
7Dx, to lay up, to store up; though a Celtic substan- 
tive might be assigned as the root of this verb, yet the 
verb itself, 1 believe, does not exist in Celtic. From 
this verb, there may be derived Zaphnath, stores, or 
storehouses, and the latter part of the name, Paaneah, 
in Hebrew mayb; and, according to the Septuagint, 
gavny is represented in Celtic by the word 
Feasmanac, an overseer or governor, the whole 
compound making, as was suggested, the title 
‘‘ overseer of storehouses or stores.” 

Perhaps it was from a mistaken reading of this 
title that the celebrated name sphina may have had 
its origin. The mistake may have occurred in this 
way :—in each part of the compound occur the letters 
B and 3, and in the same order; supposing, then, a 
copyist to have commenced writing the name, and to 
have written from the first part of it the first three 
letters, which may in English characters be expressed 
thus, without the vowels, zphn, and, upon looking 
up to his copy, the letter » in the second component 
may have caught his eye, and he may have mistaken 
it for that letter which he had just written, and so 
have taken the ch which followed it as the next letter 
to be copied, thus omitting the intermediate letters, 
and forming the word zphneh or splhink, which, when 
vocalised, became the sphina of mythology. 

Before taking leave of Joseph, a character ever in- 
teresting, and one whose memory must have been 
long treasured in Egypt, we may add one more con- 
jecture respecting his identity with characters in pro- 
fane writings. We formerly tried to connect his 
history with Osiris, (known as evepyernc, or the 
benefactor,) by the circumstance of the name Osiris 
signifying the viceroy; and in the same manner, per- 
haps, he may be connected with Anubis, for in the 


Persian language WY) j, used in the plural for sake 


of honour, signifies viceroy; and with the Aleph 
prosthetic, as in so many instances, would give rise 
to the name which is now called Anubis. 

Egypt, the country where Joseph ruled, is known 
in sacred scripture by the name of AMizraim, or in 
Hebrew characters oy¥n, this word being generally 
considered a dual form of the proper name, the root 
of which is not known. It may, however, be sug- 
gested, that the first letter of the name is but the 
preformative Mem,so common in Hebrew, and which 
does not enter into the root. Omitting this letter, 
then, we may find in Celtic two possible origins for 
the name : the one, Spajt, denoting a valley, namely, 
the valley of the Nile; and the other Speam, the river 
itself ;—the first being the probable root, if the dual 
form of the word Mizraim be insisted on, and the 
other being so in case that form is controverted. 

I shall now conclude with the derivation of the 
word mirage, by which the deceptive phenomenon of 
illusive water in the desert is known to us, and which, 
strange to say, is of Celtic origin; for in the most 
ancient of its dialects we find still existing the verb 
WMeanaz-1m, to mistake, from the root of which 
comes mirage, literally signifying an illusion, or mis- 
take—absit omen. ALEPH. 





ANCIENT CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
Sin,—In passing through the British Museum this 
morning, I was much struck by a subject on one of 
the Etruscan vases, which seems strangely to bear 
upon the question of capital punishments, which has 
been so much discussed lately. It is a representation 
of a man being brought to the gallows. He is being 
hurried up the steps by one person, and received by 
another (the hangman), with rope in hand. Two 
women are seated in the background as spectators, 
while a grave functionary, cloaked, and with folded 
arms, witnesses the execution. Now, it is most 
singular that, with the exception of the last-named 
figure, all the personages represented have a marked 
grotesque character. The hangman has the liveliest 
description of physiognomy, more allied to the most 
fantastic of the Chinese paintings than to the Greek 
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school; but what is most singular is, that the fwo 
well-dressed women witnessing the performance have 
faces as odious and repulsive'as any that Mr. Dickens 
could have beheld in the scene he so graphically 
describes. Thus we find that public hanging was 
accompanied by the same evils in Etruria more than 
2000 years ago, as it is in London at the present day. 
But does it thence follow that all capital punish- 
ments are attended with the same bad effects? A 
reference to the numerous representations of these 
will show that such is not the case. It is the thought 
of witnessing the sufferings or convulsions of the 
criminal that produces this baneful excitement, and 
renders the sight one of brutal curiosity. Look at all 
pictures of decapitation, whether by the axe, sword, 
or the guillotine, the excitement has not the same 
character. Look again at the military volley; there 
is a solemnity in that which defies every approach to 
the ludicrous, and I am convinced that the worst crowd 
that London could assemble would behold such a 
scene with emotions widely different to those displayed 
on the Jate ion. A change in the mode of exe- 
cution might be desirable, but let the sentence of the 
law be carried into effect in the light of day. 
I am, sir, yours, &c., G. M. Z. 
November 28th. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Royal medals on St. Andrew's Day were awarded 
to Vol. Sabine and Dr. Mantell, and the Copley me- 
dal to Sir Roderick I. Murchison, We rejoice in the 
prospect of an annual grant of 1000/. to the Royal 
Society, and the impulse it will give, judiciously ap- 
plied, to the progress of science: we trust it may 
never become an apple of discord. — A similar grant to 
the British Association for the advancement of 
science would do good service. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 7th.—The Dean of. Westminster in the chair. 
Read :—Ist, “ On Nerinea,” by Mr. D., Sharp. 2nd, 
-* On the Lower Part of the Sydney Coal Field, Cape 
Breton,” by Mr. R. Brown. The author described 
the various alternating strata composing this field, 
and the numerous upriglit stems of extinct trees ob- 
served in them at various elevations. 3rd, “On 
Productive Iron Ore found in the Eocene Formation 
in Hampshire,” by Mr. A. Tyler. 

Nov, 21st.—Mr. L. Horner in the chair. Read:— 
Ist, “On a Railway Cutting near Buckingham,” by 
Mr. W. Stowe. 2nd, “On the Secondary District of 
Portugal north of the Tagus,” by Mr. D. Sharpe. 
The author commences by a general sketch of Por- 
tugal, which, though incomplete, may be interesting 
as the first attempt yet made to describe the geology 
of that country. A great band of granite, occasionally 
interrupted by slate, reaches from Cape Finisterre, in 
a direction of about N.N.W. to S.S.E., to near the 
mouth of the Guadiana, with a breadth of forty or 
fifty miles. This granitic range lines the coast of 
Gallicia and the province of Minho, and gradually 
recedes from the Atlantic, forming the high mountain 
range of the Sierra de Estrella, and sloping down to 
the Spanish frontier. East of this range of granite is 
& broad irregular tract of slates, in which is the 
celebrated wine district of the Upper Douro, which 
supplies all our fine port wines. The legal boundary 
of this favoured region, as laid down by the Marquess 
of Pombal, follows the line of separation between the 
granite and the slate, on the latter of which the fine 
wine is exclusively grown. On its western side the 
granite is flanked by a narrower band of slates, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the district of secon- 
dary rocks described by Mr. Sharpe; this district is 
bounded on the west by the Atlantic, and on the 
south by the tertiary basin of the Tagus, and occupies 
a triangle with a base of about forty miles, and a 
leugth, from south to north, of nearly 150 miles; its 
northern boundary being near the river Vonga. The 
following secondary formations occur within this 
district :—1st, Hippurite limestone, a hard white 

limestone crowded with organic remains, which prove 








that it is of the age of the chalk of the North of 
Europe; this limestone is only found for a few miles 
round Lisbon. 2nd, Sub-cretaceous series, con- 
sisting of ferruginous sands containing subordinate 
beds of hard limestone: the sands rarely contain 
fossils, which are abundant in most of the limestone 
beds. The examination of these has shown that the 
principal portion of the series is equivalent to our 
greensand, but in the Jowest part of the series there 
is.a mixture of oolitic species with those of the green- 
sand, and the author considers these lowest beds to 
be older than the greensand, and tv be contemporary 
with the fresh-water wealden deposits of Northern 
Europe, which are not known in the south: to these 
beds Mr. Sharpe would restrict the use of the term 
“Neocomian.” The sub cretaceous beds cover the 
greater part of the secondary district described, 
reaching from the Bay of Cascaes nearly to the Vonga, 
and lining the coast for nearly the whole of that 
distance. 3rd, Rocks of the oolitic period, consisting 
of high ridges of hard grey limestone with rarely any 
oolitic structure, which rise unconformably through 
the sub-cretaceous sand in various parts of the country, 
quite independent of one another, so that their rela- 
tive age can only be known from the organic remains 
contained in them, from the examination of which 
Mr. Sharpe concludes that there are in Portugal the 
representatives of all -the principal members of this 
series, from the Portland oolite to the lias inclusive. 
The most interesting of these deposits is that of Cape 
Mondego, where some beds of coal of inferior quality 
have long been worked on a small scale: the lime- 
stone both above and below this little carboniferous 
series contains numerous well known oolitic fossils, 
and the shale below one of the coal beds contains the 
zamites gramineus, a plant found in company with 
the coal of the Yorkshire oolites. 4th. The only 
other secondary rocks mentioned are red sand- 
stone, seen on the Vonga and elsewhere, of which all 
that is known is, that they are older than the beds 
above described. Oncomparing the secondary fossils 
brought from Portugal with those known in some 
northern parts of Europe, it appears that the species 
of the earlier periods are more widely diffused from 
north to south than those of the later formations. 
This, however, is attributed by Mr. Sharpe in part to 
the circumstance, that the Portuguese rocks of the 
oolitic period were mostly formed in deep seas, and 
the cretaceous rocks of the same country in shallow 
water: the animals which live in deep water being 
less subject to changes of climate, can spread them- 
selves to far greater distances than those of the coast. 
Of the principal classes of marine animals of which 
we find the remains untouched in the rocks of Portugal, 
—the gasteropods, which live mostly near coasts, 
have the least range; the lamelli branchiate bivalves 
contain some species limited to narrow districts, with 
others having a wider range. But the brachiopods 
and cephalupods have the widest range, and appear 
equally capable of spreading over great areas of the 
ocean, the latter being free swimmers, and the former 
living for the most part at great depths. The paper 
concludes with descriptions of the new species, and a 
general list of the secondary fossils found in Portugal. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Nov. 28th and Dec. 5th—Read: Mr. Leon’s Prize 
Essay on the “Cultivation and Manufacture of 
Sugar.” The improvement in sugar manipulations 
arising from the application of animal charcoal for 
manufacturing and refining sugar, are great. The 
discovery of revivification of the carbon enables the 
refiner to produce the best quality of sugar from the 
raw material by a single operation, and by improving 
on this principle of filtration, colonial manufacturers 
will obtain refined sugar direct from the cane, thereby 
dispensing with the secondary manipulation in 
Europe. But Mr. Leon states that nothing but a total 
change of the present system can ever restore the 
British sugar-growing colonies to their former pros- 
perity. To prepare for this two things are necessary. 
Ist. A thorough knowledge of the modern art of ma- 
nufacturing sugar. .2ndly. Regular theoretical and 
practical information in sugar manipulation for the 


instruction of colonial factory managers, given in a 
London laboratory, furnished with the necessary uten- 
sils; the sugar for experiment sbould be extracted 
from the beet-root. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEFRS, 
Nov. 27th. — Mr. J. Field, President, in the Chair, 
Read:—“ A Description of the Old Southend Picr 
head, and the extension of the pier; with an inquiry 
into the nature and ravages of the ‘ Teredo Navalis,’ 
and the means hitherto adopted for preventing its at- 
tacks,” by Mr. J. Paton. After describing the form 
of construction of the old pier-head, and showing the 
adoption of copper sheathing for protecting it from 
decay, and the important considerations involved in 
the attempt to preserve marine structures, the paper 
explained the ravages committed by marine worms 
(‘*Teredo Navalis,” “ Lymnoria ‘Terebrans,” and 
others) on the piles, both above and below the copper 
sheathing. A general outline of the extension of the 
pier, and a minute description of the pier-head, were 
then given; followed by an investigation of the ns- 
ture and operations of the “ Teredo Navalis,” which 
showed, as a remarkable peculiarity, that no chemical 
means had hitherto prevented wood from being de- 
stroyed by these animals and the “ Limnoria Tere- 
brans,” whose destructive powers were likewise 
noticed, as having penetrated between the copper 
sheathing and the wood at Southend. The opera- 
tions of the “ Teredo,” although most destructive in 
warm climates, extended themselves to all places, 
having been found almost in the Polar seas. The 
chief peculiarities which distinguished the “ 'Teredo” 
were stated to have been ascertained by minute mi- 
croscopical investigation, and that woody fibres of an 
extremely minute nature had been discovered in the 
body, thus setting at rest the question as to whether 
the “ Teredo” did actually feed upon the wood. It 
was stated, that the failure of chemical means to pre- 
serve timber from destruction by the marine worm 
was believed to proceed from two causes, namely, of 
poi pounds having no seriously injurioys 
effect upon them, and the sea-water, and other things; 
decomposing the poisonous ingredients contained in 
the wood. In corroboration of the first of these 
views, accounts of experiments made by Mr. Paton 
were adduced ; and physiological facts, quoted from 
the British and Foreign Medical Review, were 
brought forward to show, that cold-blooded animals 
were much more tenacious of life than those of & 
higher temperament; and hence it was argued, that 
as it required a very large quantity of poison of the 
most virulent nature to destroy animals of a much 
higher order than the “Teredo Navalis,” it would 
take n still greater quantity to affect those animals 
as they existed in their own element; and it was 
questioned, under these circumstances, whether wood 
could ever be so completely and thoroughly saturated, 
as in any degree to affect them. The corrosive ac- 
tion of the sea-water, its extended influence and con- 
stant variableness in different parts of the globe, were 
then commented on, and some of the various salts 
held in solution mentioned. It was believed to be 
impossible to form any general notion of the precise 
action of sea-water on timber, whether chemically 
saturated, or not, without a series of most minute ex- 
periments, and a large body of facts, carefully collected 
in different parts of the globe—as that which might 
be advantageously used in the Thames, might not be 
of the slightest avail in the Tropics, and ‘ vice versa 5, 
it was thus questioned, whether any generally appli- 
cable principle could be found for the counteracting 
of that universal solvent of soluble matter. The con- 
clusions arrived at were, that the ravages of the ma- 
rine worm were not prevented by any chemical appli- 
cation, and that nothing but mechanical means could 
ever prove completely successful; studding with 
broad-headéd nails was considered to be the most 
effectual remedy, and various authoritics were quoted, 
proving its success. The paper concluded with a list 
of places where wood, prepared with various chemical 
ingredients, had been destroyed from various causes. 
The discussion commenced by the Dean of West- 











minster, chiefly remarking on the analogous action of 
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the Pholas on stone, was announced for continuation 
at the next meeting. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. J. Field, President, in the Chair.— 
The discussion on Mr. Paton’s paper extended 
to such a length as to preclude the reading of 
any original communication. Numerous  speci- 
mens were exhibited, and commented on, of timber 
thoroughly perforated by worms; whilst beside 
them, under the same circumstances, the “ Jarrow 
wood,” from Australia, was shown to have remained 
completely free from injury. The reference to the 
age of Homer, as an instance of the ancient ravaging 
habits of the “ Teredo,” induced a return to Geolo- 
gical questions ; and it was shown, that in the London 
clay, remains had repeatedly been found, of timber 
perforated by sea worms. ‘The Oolite and Greensand 
formations also exhibited petrified wood, filled with 
boring Mollusc. This led to the consideration of 
the formation most likely to withstand the attack of 
the “ Pholas ;” and it was shown, that the Portland 
stone was, from the quantity of silica it contained, 
least liable to be attacked. The “ Pholas” was 
shown to have been in active operation upon certain 
rocks from the earliest periods, but never upon Port- 
land stone. Hence it was argued, that kind of stone 
should be used for breakwaters and other works ex- 
posed to the action of the sea, The early state of 
the “ Teredo” was noticed; when escaping from the 
egg, in the shape of a free swimmer, it was drifted 
about with the tide until it met with a log, a pile, or 
the side of a ship, to which it attached itself, and 
making an inroad into it, became a non-locomotive 
animal of different form and habits, never again to 
leave the habitation it had burrowed for itself in the 
body of the timber. The question, of whether the 
boring operation of the marine worms was carried on 
by chemical, or by mechanical means, was lengthily 
discussed. The thin shell, covered by its delicate 
membrane, was instanced as not possessing strength 
enough to cut away timber; but it was on the other 
hand shown, that the shape of the two shells, forming 
the extremity of the animal,..admirably adapted them 
for powerful cutting or rasping tools, when moved 
rapidly in a circular. direction, as was evidently the 
case, from the uniformly cylindrical character of the 
holes. The shells of the “ Pholas” were also shown 
to be used in that manner, and the opinion appeared 
generally to lean to a mechanical cause, for the effects 
observed. This bearing of the discussion naturally 
induced remarks upon the ravages of the white ant of 
India; which, however, appear to have been little 
studied, and less understood, -as far as attempting to 
atrest, or to prevent its inroads, ‘The various mate- 
rials, such as Kyan’s Corrosive Sublimate of Mercury, 
Sir W. Burnett’s Chloride of Zinc, Margary's Salts of 
Metals, Payne's combination of Muriate of Lime and 
Sulphate of Iron, forming in the timber an insoluble 
compound, and Bethell’s Creosote, or Oil of Coal 
Tar, were discussed. All had their partisans, and 
Were stated to have succeeded and failed under cer- 
tain circumstances. Specimens of piles from Lowes- 
toft harbour, whose waters were notoriously full of 
Worm, showed that timber in a natural state was in a 
few months thoroughly perforated by “Teredo” in 
the centre, and “ Limnoria” on the surface ; but that 
piles, which had been properly saturated according to 
Bethell's system, in exhausted receivers, and subject- 
ed to such pressure as insured the absorption of 
about ten pounds’ weight of the creosote, or oil of 
coal tar, by each cubic foot of the timber, were per- 
feetly Preserved from attacks of marine animals of any 

nd. In one instance a partially “ creosoted” pile 
had g notch cut into it, deeper than the impregnation 
had extended ; a“ Teredo” made its entry, and was 
found to have worked in every direction, until it ar- 
rived within the reach of the creosote, when the 
animal turned away and eventually left the pile. 
Bethell's system was admitted, by all the speakers, to 
be that which hitherto, after many years’ experience. 
had afforded the most satisfactory results. Some 
most conclusive experiments, instituted by Mr. Ren- 

at Southampton, were stated to have produced the 
Same results ; and at Leith all the piles were weighed 
and after their saturation, to insure their ab- 





sorbing the full allowance of at least ten pouids per- 
cubic foot. 





PLANETARY PERTURBATIONS. 
M. Levernien, in his revision of planetary perturba- 
tions, has arrived at a result quite unexpected. The 
action of Mars upon the Earth is not what it would 
be if Jupiter did not exist. Mars, in fact, is displaced 
by the action of Jupiter, and this displacement pro- 
duces another in the Earth’s position. The disturb- 
ing force, being the indirect influence of Jupiter 
through the medium of Mars, is necessarily very 
small. But, in given circumstances, it may keep for 
ages the same direction, accumulate with time, and 
end by becoming sensible. These circumstances are 


truly here, because three times the motion of Jupiter,: 


increased by four times the motion of the Earth, gives 
a sum very nearly equal to eight times the motion of 
Mars. Hence there results in the Earth’s motion, or 
what comes to the same, in the Sun’s motion, a va- 
riation superior to all known variations, since it rises 
in its maxima 14 to 15 seconds ofa degree. Only it 
is developed very slowly. The slowness of this de- 
velopment is the reason why observations have not 
hitherto rendered the employment of this perturbation 
indispensable. But it will become more and more 
sensible with time; and to omit it in an exact theory 
of the Sun's motion will be impossible. It is espe- 
cially in the discussion of ancient transits, as com- 
pared with the future transits of the inferior planets 
over the sun, that the consideration of this action, 
which M. Leverrier has just made known, will, he 
says, be itidispensable. 





A METEOR’S ORBIT. 

From three good observations of the meteor of the 
19th Augnst, 1847—-one near Dieppe and two at 
Paris—M. Petit has obtained the following approxi- 
mative results; absolute velocity, 70095m. (= 17-5 
leagues); elements of the orbit which the meteor 
would have described round the sun, at the moment 
of its appearance, had the action of the earth not 
existed :— 

Eccentricity, .. ‘ sovcccse 420 7,982 

BREPMMUBO, wcctscccccrscorseccsecongns AV OL See 

Right ascension of ascending node, 13° 11! 2-0 

Perihelion distance,:.......000000006 0,9783952 

Semi-grand axis,........ecce0ce00006. 0,2385498 

(The mean distance of the earth being unity.) 
Passage of perihelion, 27th August, 1847, at Lh. 5m. 
38-4 a.m. (Paris mean time); heliocentric motion in 
right ascension, direct. The orbit was consequently 
an hyperbola; consequently, also, in virtue of this 
orbit, the meteor must have come from the region 
of the stars. This is confirmed by M. Petit’s 
farther inquiry (solved negatively) whether or 
not the earth's action had changed into hyperbolic 
elements, elements that belonged primftively to an 
elliptic orbit. Aud to arrive from the nearest stars, 
the annual parallax of which would be one second, 
the meteor in its hyperbolic path must have taken 
37,339 years. 














LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, November 29.—The following degrees were con- 
fe — 
Mastersof Arts.—R. Atkinson, W.J.C. Colston, St John’s, 
Grand Compounders; Rev. F. Walt, Worcester; Rev. J. 


Chambers, All Souls; Rev. C. H. Travers, Rev. C. H. 
Awdry, Queen’s; Rev. E. Eade, H. T. J. Jenkinson, Balliol. 


Bachelors of Arts.—W. H. Wilson, New Inn Hall; E. B.\} 


Finlay, N. G. Brown, B. 8. T. Smith, Worcester; E. C. 
Hawkins, A. Broderick, Exeter; J. H. Iles, Lincoln; R. 
Rashleigh Duke, M. Powley, W. W. Phelps, Queen’s; John 
Lowry Carrick, Taberdar of Queen’s; R. Batkin Godwin, 
R. Wilson Pearse, Brasenose ; J. P. Legh, W.J. M. Ellison, 
Wadham; O. H. L. Penrhyn, T. F. Croft, 8. Baxendale, 
Balliol; R. Harvey, O. R. Lafont, St. John’s; T. H. Noyes, 
Christchurch. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUANIES. 
Dec. 6th.—Mr. Collier, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Por- 
rett, of the Tower, exhibited an object formed of 
thick wire rolled up spirally, the exact date or purpose 
of which seemed very doubtful. Sir Henry Ellis 
communicated two letters from the celebrated scholar 





of the time of Henry VIII., Sir Thomas Elyot, to the 
lord privy seal (Cromwell). The first conveyed Elyot's 
opinions upon some seditions books relating to 
church matters; in the second he declared his own 
good l’rotestant sentiments, and concluded with a pe- 
tition, so common at that time, for a grant of some of 
the lands of the dissolved monasteries. Mr. Benjamin 
Williams presented to the society some autograph 
notes of Algernon Sydney, containing his very liberal 
opinions on the kingly power, and other political 
aphorisms, and communicated some observations on 
them. It appears they have recently been discovered 
among private papers in Oxfordshire, and attended 
with circumstances which lead Mr. Williams to con- 
sider this document. to be the identical paper which, 
abstracted from his study, was made use of against 
him at his trial. Mr. Akerman communicated a 
letter written in 1645, by a royalist officer of the 
name of Baines, then a prisoner in Newgate, complain- 
ing of the very harsh treatment to which he was sub- 
jected. The Rev. J. Webb, of Tretire, made some verbal 
observations on this last document, giving an account 
of the family of the Baineses, and some others, in- 
eluding that of Richard Cromwell the Protector, whose 
papers had come by descent into his possession, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


(Mr. Hogg has requested us to insert the subjoined cor- 

rection of the Report of his “ Supplemental Notes” in our 
last number, with which we cheerfully comply.) 
‘“TueE subject was introduced by some extracts from 
a letter, by Dr. Lingard the listorian, to the writer, 
in which, while commending generally the ingenuity 
of Mr. Hogg's restorations, he made two objections— 
1. To the expression ‘ indicio facto,’ as referring to 
a discovery; 2. To the use of the indicative mood 
after Quod, in the plrase— Quod ... . subegit, gen- 
tesque.... addidit.’ 

“With regard to the first of these objections, 
Mr. Hogg agreed with the learned historian in think- 
ing ‘ indicio’ might mean ‘in dicionem’—two words. 
In vindication, however, of the second, he brought 
forward several instances, in which Quod is used in 
inscriptions indifferently, either with the indicatire 
or the subjunctive ; particularly in an inscription to 
the Emperor Vespasian, published in Gruter’s Zn- 
scriptiones Antiqua, some lost parts of whieh he 
supplied. The same is found to occur in the purer 
Latinity of Cicero,—though probably the subjunctive 
mood is considered more elegant after the conjunc- 
tion Quod, and perhaps the ear itself is more gratified 
therewith.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical (Col. Lloyd on Madagascar; Mr. 
Roe, Expedition in West Australia), 8% p.m.—Medical, 8 


p-m. 

Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 8+ p.m. — Civil 
Engineers (Lieut.-Col. Lloyd on the facilities for Ship or 
Canal communication, between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, through the Isthmus of Panama), 8 p.m.—Zoological 
(Professor Owen on the Anatomy of the Rhinoceros), 9 p.m. 
Syro-Egyptian, 7} p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society of Arts, 8 p.mi.—Graphic, 8 p.m.— 
Microscopical, 8 p.m.—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.—Ethno- 
logical, 8 p.m.—Literary Fund, 3 p m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Royal Academy (Mr. Green’s 
fifth Anatomical Lecture), 8 p.m. 

Friday.— Astronomical, 8 p.m.—Philological, 8 p.m.— 
Archeological Association, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.— Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








ARCHEOLOGY. 
YORKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN CLUB. 
York, Nov. 28th—Mr. G. F. Jones in the chair. 
After some local and routine business, Mr. A. E. Har- 
grove presented drawings of a pair of Roman bronze 
sandals, found in York some time ago, and pro- 
ceeded to read an interesting paper, describing the 
opening of three tumuli, near Pickering, and forwarded 
to him by Mr. Ruddock, of that place. Two were 
opened on the 25th of October last, and were situate 
to the south of Cawthorne Camps, about four miles 
from Pickering. The first was a very large mound, 





upwards of sixty yards in circumference. The exca- 
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vation commenced on the north side, and on cutting 
into the tumulus, it was found to be composed princi- 
pally of loose stones. No remains were discovered 
until the workmen reached the centre, when they 
came to a huge stone coffin, measuring on the out- 
side five feet in length, and three feet in depth. It 
was estimated to weigh above two tons, and contained 
two skeletons, the position in which they were laid 
being from north to south. By the side of each was 
a flint spear-head. On the top of the coffin two other 
skeletons were found, also lying from north to south, 
but having their legs bent under them. The coffin 
was:removed to the garden of T. Kendall, Esq., of 
Pickering, who had accompanied Mr. Ruddock, and 
will have much pleasure in allowing any gentleman 
to inspect it. The second tumnlus was not far dis- 
tant, but much smaller, and instead of being composed 
of ldose siones, consisted chiefly of different co- 
loured sands, In the centre was found a mass of 
calcined bones, and a small earthen vessel, containing 
two bone rings and some bone pins. Near to this 
vessel part of a stone axe was also discovered, but 
it was very much mutilated. The third tumulus was 
opened on Saturday, the 18th inst., and also ad- 
joined that which contained the stone coffin. Its 
dimensions could not be stated with any degree of 
accuracy, as the surface had been regularly cultivated 
for many years. On removing the earth a layer of 
loose stones presented itself, aud under this was a 
considerable quantity of limestone rubble. Being 
carefully removed, some large flag-stones then resisted 
further progress. On raising two of these a rude 
vault was uncovered, five feet in depth, and lined with 
similar large flag-stones. ‘The interior was partially 
filled with loose stones and rubbish, but on clearing 
this away a skeleton was found, having its head to the 
south and its feet tothe north. At its head was an 
urn in beautiful preservation, and at its right hand a 
flint spear head. After some further remarks respect- 
ing their probable date, Mr. Hargrove concluded by 
announcing that a fourth tumulus had since been 
opened by Mr. Ruddock, the particulars of which he 
hoped to be able to communicate to the next meeting 
of the club. Mr. H. E. Smith exhibited some dag- 
gers and arrow heads, in flint, from Melville, Orleans 
County, New York. He considered them to be the 
production of a race antecedent to the present tribe of 
Red Indians. They were compared with some of the 
ruder productions. of our own: country, and he re- 
marked that the same identical forms appear to occur 
in Europe, Asia, America, and also probably in 
Africa. Mr. 0. A. Moore delivered an able address 
on the origin of the fleur de lis of France, and aftera 
short discussion the meeting separated. 





Lithographs of Romano-British Tesselated Pave- 
ments. York: Smith. 

Amone the works of ancient Roman art which are 
yet preserved in this country, the tesselated floors of 
villas deservedly maintain a prominent position, 
whether regarded for their varied elegance and beauty 
of design, (poorly copied in the patterns of our floor- 
cloths, ) or considered in their ingenious and laborious 
mechanical construction, which has altogether foiled 
the attempts of modern imitators;* or viewed as 
illustrations of the domestic habits and taste of the 
people who first introduced into our country the 
comforts and luxuries of civilization,—these pictorial 
pavements claim more consideration and protection 
than they havé hitherto received. Only the anti- 
quary—who is familiar with the rich specimens pub 
lished by Lysons, Fowler, Artis, and others, and who 
makes it his business to visit those which are occa- 
sionally brought to light, sometimes in corn fields 
and pastures—knows the extent of such discoveries 
and, it may be added, the extent of the ultimate 
destruction usually consequent thereon. The pre- 
servation of tesselated pavements at Bognor, in Sus- 
sex, at Bramdean, in Hampshire, at Woodchester 

* One of the most remarkable failures was that in the 
quadrangle of the New Royal Exchange. his ex; ve 


project betrayed the grossest ignorance of the p ples 
upon which 


e ancients constructed their pavements, and, 





and Cirencester, and at a few other places, is due to 
the liberality and good taste of individuals; but 
generally they are allowed to be broken up, in order 
that the ground upon which they stand may be 
used by the builder or the agriculturist. To 
the pavements rescued from destruction, may now 
be added three valuable specimens discovered on 
the property of Mr. S. Lawson, of Aldborough, 
in Yorkshire, the Zsurium of the Romans, a place 
still rich in buried treasures of antiquity. ‘I'he first 
of these is composed of a series of square borders, the 
outer three in dark, red, and white tessere, the inner 
in rich frets and guilloches; the whole enclosing an 
ornamented square, inthe centre of which is a double 
variegated star on a white ground. The-secondis an 
oblong, the arrangement similar to the other, but all 
the patterns are different, though equally rich and 
beautiful; in the centre is an animal, apparently a 
lion, reclining beneath a tree. [This was discovered 
by a mere youth, who, ever since, has borne the name 
of young Roman!) The-two constitute the sub- 
jects of plates Nos. I. and II. No. III. contains 
several splendid fragments ; on two are portions of 
female figures, adjoining one of which are some let- 
ters, apparently Greek; on another, a nondescript 
animal. The curiosity and harmonious effect of 
these remains can only be appreciated by actual in- 
spection, or by the easier and cheaper mode of pur- 
chasing the plates, which are well executed from 
drawings by Mr. W. Bowman, and reflect also the 
highest credit cn the spirited publisher, who, in the 
illustrative text, brief though it be, exhibits all the 
chief requisites for a practical antiquary. A useful 
plan of Roman Aldborough, and sketches of arehitec- 
tural remains, accompany the plates. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, Thursday. 

THE publication of the ninth volume of the Histoire 
du Consulat et de TEmpire, by M. Thiers, is the 
principal literary event of the week. It is already in 
everybody's hand, and is the great topic of conver- 
sation in every salon. It is divided into three books, 
called “ Baylen,” “ Erfurth,” and “ Somo-Sierra,” 
and is the beginning of the decadence, or rather the 
downfall of its mighty hero. It is written with all 
the brilliancy of style, and displays all the marvellous 
lucidity for which its illustrious author is so justly 
renowned, But I refrain from dwelling on the book, 
as ry doubt a translation of it is already before 
you. 

Other literary publications have also marked the 
past week ;, among them, a further instalment of the 
revised edition of the works of Villemain, and three 
volumes of the History of the Dukes de Guise, by 
Count Réné de Bouillé. Of the former nothing 
need be said, its reputation being European; of the 
latter a favourable mention must be made, as it is 
well written, abounds in valuable historical facts, 
and throws a good deal of light on the acts of men 
who have written their names legibly on the tablet of 
French history. Perhaps, also, we may be warranted 
in numbering among the latest literary publications 
a long epistle to the Faithful from the venerable 
prelates of Paris, Meaux, Versailles, Blois, Orleans, 
and Chartres, as representatives of the great eccle- 
siastical council lately held in this city. This docu- 
ment was looked forward to with great interest, as it 
was expected to contain the solemn decision of the 
church on the great social questions which are agi- 
tating this unfortunate land; that decision being 
desired from the fact that Socialists claim for their 
strange doctrines the sanction of the church, as ex- 
pressed in the writings of the Fathers, and in many 
councils; whilst the Anti-Socialists loudly declare 
all such doctrines anti-christian and blasphemous. 
The letter of the Bishops touches on these grave 
matters, but in very cautious and general terms; it, 
however, blames the extravagance and impiety of 
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* Not yet.—Ep, L. G. 








Socialists, and at the same time rebukes the jp. 
tense selfishness of their adversaries. 

M. Guizot’s’ work on the English Revolution js to 
appear about the middle of next month. It is jn: 
tended, it appears, to show the causes of the success 
of that Revolution; and to demonstrate, if-not ip 
direct terms at least by implication, the causes of the 
disastrous failure of the political: convulsions of 
France. Another of our great political men is also 
seeking solace for ennui, and what is worse, exile, in 
literary labours :—Ledru Rollin promises a book on 
the “ Decadence of England,’—(the dear good man, 
by the by, has a curious way of showing gratitude 
for English hospitality),—and he has also published 
a fierce pamphlet on the affair of the 13th of June, 
which has had the honour of being seized by the 
police. M. de Salvandy, also a great man in the 
political world, has this day published a pamphlet on 
the Revolution. 

At the Louvre new galleries have just been set 
apart for the reception of sundry works of art of an- 
cient Greece, which have either been recently brought 
to France, or have hitherto been kept in lumber 
rooms, or damp court-yards unknown cr disregarded. 
The principal thing to be recorded of tliem is, tha 
those of the earliest date bear evident proofs of having 
been done by artists who wrought after Assyrian mo- 
dels: a sculpture representing Agamemnon, and 
others who took part in the siege of Troy, is, for in- 
stance, completely Assyrian, in the cut of the faces— 
the style of wearing the hair—the ornaments intro- 
duced, as also in the whole of what the French call 
the faire of the sculptor: the same too is apparent 
in some basso relievos found in the ruins of a 
temple at Assas. Many of the statues and basso re- 
lievos moreover bear evident marks of having been 
originally coloured in the Assyrian style. 

Paris has always been distinguished above all con- 
tinental cities by having constantly open, either gra 
tuitously or at an extraordinarily moderate rate, a vast 
number of lectures by the most eminent professors 
in all branches of learning and science: foreigners 
even being admitted to most of them, on the same 
footing as natives. The grande ville has just added 
to its celebrity in this respect, by establishing in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, for the peculiar advantage of 
workmen, public gratuitous evening lectures on che- 
mistry, mechanical aris, mercantile matters, political 
economy, design, engineering, anatomy, and other 
subjects likely to be of practical utility. Already! 
hear has great good been done by these lectures; 
scores of workmen preferring to pass their evenings 
at them, to wasting their money at the wine-shops, 
estaminets, or dancing-rooms. 

It is curious to see the skill with which the 
dramatic Aristarchus of the Parisian press ma- 
nages to fill his Monday's feuilleton, when the week 
is barren in theatrical events of interest. Janin, who 
is distinguished above his fellows in_this as in 
other respects, affords a pleasant specimen of the 
said skill in his last feuilleton: he fills column on 
column with sparkling remarks on the trial before the 
Police Correctionnelle of a poor devil of an actor for 
having smashed a shop window in the hope of getting 
relief for his distress—and in so doing belabours the 
Republic for having plunged theatres into distress, 
exalts the monarchy under which he pretends such 
things never occurred, and speculates on the proba 
bility of the famished window-breaking actor being @ 
great genius, destined to win millions, like Rachel, 
and gain immortal renown, like Roscius. 

Apropos of Rachel : her great split with the Theatre 
Frangais has been healed, ber resignation has been 
withdrawn, and she has reappeared in Phédre to the 
great delight of her admirers. In the action brought 
against her by the management of this theatre for 
breach of her engagement, judgment was given 12 her 
favour: and she obtained another triumph by te 
bigwigs of the law deciding that the appointment by 
the government of the small scribbler, Houssaye, * 
director, in place of the managing committee 
actors, was perfectly legal and valid. But, notwith- 
standing her legal successes, public opinion * 
strongly against her; she is blamed for her re 
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squabbles with her comrades, notwithstanding they do 
all they can to humour her every whim. Blamed for 
her abominable love uf money, which causes her to 
extort from the theatre the uttermost farthing fixed 
in her bond,—notwithstanding the theatre is in 
a state of deplorable distress: blamed for her 
stern resolution not to perform at all unless she 
be allowed to exercise supreme power through a 
man of straw as director, and blamed for the insolent 
contempt she displays towards the public by running 
off to accept any well-paid provincial engagement 
that may be offered; how different is this woman’s 
conduct to that of Talma! [is genius was greater 
than hers, and yet he sought no favour over his 
comrades, accepted no privileges at their expense, 
did not even receive greater pay than the length of 
his services warranted, and never for a moment 
failed in respect to the public. Rachel must take 
care, or the public will weary of her; the disgust 
caused by pretension, insolence, avarice, and we may 
even add dishonesty, will beat down the admiration 
felt for her unquestioned talent. By the way, she 
intends, it seems, to enter a new walk of the drama— 
comedy and melodrama; and she is studying parts 
in plays of Hugo and Dumas. 

You will see by the newspapers that the case of M. 
Libri has advanced astep: the examining magistrates 
having decided that there is sufficient ground to send 
him before the Chambre des Mises en Accusation, on 
the charge of having abstracted manuscripts from 
public libraries. This chambre is something like the 
English grand jury, and on its decision M. Libri will 
either be put on his trial, or formally acquitted. 
Both his friends and enemies most anxiously desire 
that the grave charge against him should be disposed 
of without delay—by his full acquittal if innocent, by 
his condemnation if guilty. No doubt, after all that 
has been said and written, and after the innumerable 
testimonials of respect that he has received from some 
of the most eminent literary and political individuals 
in Europe, he would easily be able to prove, if the 
case should come to a trial, that his honour is untar- 
nished. 

A good deal of fuss is being made in the literary 
titles about the rough treatment the Société des 
Gens de Lettres has received from Madame George 
Sani—she having taken legal proceedings, and even, 
I believe, caused aseizure of effects, to recover a few 
Pounds due to her from the Société. Considering 
that Madame Sand is possessed of some substance, 
and that the poor Société is in great distress, people 
think she might have shown a little more forbearance 
fo her unfortunate brethren of the literary eraft, 
especially as she is a fervent apostle of Fraternity. 








FINE ARTS. 


DEATH OF NELSON. 

Tar Column in Trafalgar Square has at last got 
something of the Fine Arts connected with it. 
Carew’s basso-relievo of the death of Nelson has been 
tisced in the compartment of the base fronting 
Charing-cross. It is of the boldest conception and 
‘ecution ; and, we presume, exceeds in dimensions 
md the daring projection of the figures any design 
ter produced in this country. As we saw it under a 
shalow of canvas, we shall not venture on particular 
tmark. But it will be patent to the public in a few 
days, and we believe that the general opinion will 
‘oincide with ours, that the sculptor has more than 
Vindicated his claim to Genius by this work. The 
dying hero at once fixes the attention, and all around 
him is historically true to the moment when he gave 

last command to reeve an injured rope. Captain 
Hardy is also justly prcminent, and the sailor groups, 
™ Muscular action, admirably disposed. In short, 
he whole does honour to the artist and the arts, 
Would that we had many similar occasions to notice 
their being called into full and healthy exercise! 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS. 
Bhad yesterday a very brief time to glance over a 
Try beautiful exhibition. Mr. Grundy, of Regent- 
Wet, has collected together such a display of first- 











rate performances in water-colours, that we can only 
characterize them as delicious! They are almost 
without exception by our greatest artists ; productions 
on which they might rest their fame. Of every 
description, history, romance, genre, landscape, cattle- 
pieces, and all charmingly true to life and nature. 
Colour is, in many instances, carried to perfection ; 
in others, sweetness ; in others, force; and in some, 
admirable effect. It is like wandering in a flower- 
garden, where at every turn afresh attraction delights 
the sense. We could spend hour after hour, with 
high gratification, in enjoying this excellent gallery. 
For the winter, we have never had anything of the 
kind in London 


BIOGRAPHY. 

JAMES RANSOME, ESQ. 
Ir was only in our No. 1709, October 20th, that, re- 
viewing a publication by Mr. David Power, on the 
Duties of Employers and Employed, we drew the 
most grateful exemplification of the reciprocal bene- 
fits deducible from a considerate and benevolent ex- 
ercise of the functions of the former class, from what 
had been actually carried into effect by the respected 
Employer whose name heads this notice, and whose 
loss to the community we have now to lament. 
Since that “date the Literary Gazette has had 
the satisfaction to record similar instances, in 
various parts of the country, of the welfare and 
happiness which results from a right sense and pro- 
per conduct in these relations. That the lowest in 
the scale are never to be deprived of the hope of 
rising, and the highest in the scale never forget that 
their workmen are not insensate machines to be 
thrown among rubbish, when done with, but fellow- 
creatures, the constructors of their wealth, and en- 
tilled to their warmest sympathies and care, are so- 
cial truths that must not be violated or neglected. For 
it is out of their neglect that much of the danger to 
order and a just participation in the rights of man has 
been produced ; and insane fallacies let loose to cor- 
rupt the masses, with their minds prepared to receive 
any visionary scheme or impossible project, from hav- 
ing suffered from the denial of their equitable claims. 
Assuming an earthly instead of the heavenly meaning 
of the poet— 

To allure to brighter worlds 
And lead the way, 

was the grand problem in the illustrious course pur- 
sued by the manufacturer and trader, James Ransome, 
Iron Founder, of Ipswich. As we observed in our 
journal, already referred to, the influence of such ex- 
ample must spread over the land; and the hard-heart- 
ed, griping dealers in the thews and sinews of the la- 
bourer and mechanic become exceptions to the humane 
and Christian practice of the country. Sordid and 
selfish as the pursuit of riches too generally is, we 
think that with such lights before us it must gra- 
dually cease to be a bare and open reproach. Mr. 
Ransome has demonstrated that the interests of Em- 
ployers are identical with the well-being and enjoy- 
ments of the Employed—honoured be his memory ! 

The Ipswich paper states that, after a protracted 
illness, “ on Thursday it was evident that his life was 
fast ebbing away, and at three o’clock in the afternoon 
his closing eyes took their last gleam of time, amidst 
a scene of Christian resignation and peacefulness that 
can only accompany the transit of a just man’s spirit.” 
He was in his 67th year; and feeling that he deserves 
a more comprehensive tribute than that which was 
limited to the locality where he did so much good, we 
beg to offer our more public and cosmopolitan esti- 
mate of his character. 

He was a man of most inflexible honesty, and a 
dear lover of justice; insomuch that no earthly con- 
sideration could ever have induced him to swerve 
from the high moral code by which all his actions 
were regulated. But his heart was as tender and as 
full of love as a mother’s; nothing was too trifling 
for him to notice, calculated to contribute to the 
innocent enjoyment of those around him; he shunned 
a public life, although he never shrank from doing 
a service to his town when the object could be 
quietly and unostentatiously effected, whilst at the 








same time he entertained a great dislike to ostenta- 
tious acknowledgments of his benevolence. He 
was often appealed to, and frequently on very im- 
portant subjects, as an arbitrator, and although his 
awards were not seldom unpalatable to both parties, 
yet this was attributed to the impartial manner in 
which he viewed both sides of the question, and his 
decisions acquiesced in as just and final. His friends, 
no less than strangers, were alike subject to his 
straightforward and unbiassed judgment, although, 
at times, he was placed by the former in most un- 
enviable situations, as truth and justice could alone 
obtain from him their due. He had a remarkably 
humble opinion of his own abilities, albeit they were 
unquestionably of a high order; he was a kind and 
affectionate master, and having fiom 1000 to 1500 men 
and lads in his employment at the foundry, he treated 
them but asa portion of his own household. All their 
little troubles and difficulties were attended to 
promptly and efficiently, and every care taken of 
them in sickness or under accident. He was in the 
habit of almost daily visiting them, and generally 
conveyed some small comfort for them in his car- 
riage when he paid these kind and sympathizing 
visits. Although not a teetotaler, he was a great 
advocate for temperance amongst his workmen, and 
with those who were not quite so guarded in this 
particular as could be wished, he reasoned and 
pleaded in a way they will never forget; In- 
ebriety he could not tolerate, nor would he allow 
of a drunkard in his service, until his habits were 
improved, when he would welcome him back again. 
Oaths, or other acts of impiety, met with his most 
decided hostility, and discharge was sure to follow a 
proved offeuce: these being for many years his regu- 
lations, he got around him as fine a regulated set of 
men as was possible to find. 

This is a very plain, very simple, and very unas- 
suming biography. There is nothing grand, nothing 
extraordinary, nothing heroic in the story. But it is 


nevertheless pregnant with interest and progress . 


It concerns millions of the living and the unborn for 
generations to come. Has the reader seen among 
the sights of London a collection of various anta- 
gonistic creatures whose nature it is to prey on each 
other, cats and mice, owls and sparrows, &e., but 
which, by scme system of training, are taught to 
live in quietness and harmony? Even so, by a 
rational system of moral discipline and observation 
of the true principles of humanity (like Charity 
blessing the giver and receiver), has Mr. Ransome 
shown the way by which a numerous assemblage of 
men, of different temperaments, dispositions, and 
passions, can be taught to live together in peace and 
comfort—a model to be imitated—A Harry Famity. 





Denis Creagh Moylan, Esq.— The premature 
death, in his 56th year, of this esteemed gentle- 
man has lately been registered in the usual obi- 
tuaries; but his literary productions and friendship 
with literary contemporaries have not been noticed. 
In early life he was not more fortunate than the cul- 
tivators of letters usually are—the crutch failed to 
support him, and he had to buffet with adversity. 
But the storm over-passed his character and talents, 
promoted him to a judicial seat as Judge of the West- 
minster County Court, where his administration 
was firm, uncompromising, and able. In 1841 he 
published, with a preface, “ The Opinions of Lord 
Holland as recorded in the Journals of the House of 
Lords.” Inthe same year, a capital translation of 
“Manon Lescaut,” which lively production might 
now be revived as a whole, not as before, in parts, 
which are apt to get partially mislaid and lost, as we 
know to our regret. In 1843 appeared a pamphlet 
from his pen on the “ Right of Search; ” and a little 
later another on the “ Law of Registration of Voters 
and Parliamentary Elections.” For some time pre- 
vious to his death, and during a continuance of very 
bad health, he employed himself on a translation of 
Machiavelli's great (and greatly misunderstood and 
misrepresented) Work, with Notes; to which we 
believe no less a personage than Lord Brougham had 
promised to contribute a preface. In private life Mr. 
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Moylan was kindly social; and his conversation “ full Who lives that hath no yearning, 
Gmaner® ae f ] ; | No hand to hold Love back ? Vaasevess. 
ell as of pleasant anecdote and apt | No inner-sight discernin The Death of Queen Adelaide, on Sund 
remark. His loss is lamented by a considerable circle Through tears his vebnal track ? Ae A MB we: neg Pa 
f attached friend “ | . morning, the 2nd instant, at seven minutes before 2 
of attached friends, and deplored by his bereaved The Past, with all its shining, isk! theuat los icipated, has excited 
widow and family. Dark Future may prepare ; ee ee eee nego 
3 - , : But still, through our repining, sensation of sympathy threnghout the empire, to 
Ebenezer Ellivt.—On Saturday. the Ist inst. died Grows fairer and more fair. which she was endeared by her personal virtues, and 
Ebenezer Elliot, called the Corn-Law Rhymer, but Ah! never wildest wishes above all by her discriminating and extensive ebarities, 
truly a poet of nature, and of no mean powers. His Would here one tie less fast ; The general poor and many sufferers in higher classes 


+ aes . «9s Of all the subtle meshes 
publications had no small effect in enlisting popular Nonthangieae tay so 


feeling on the side of the Corn-Law Agitation; and Henceforth, like one far murmur, 

helping to carry that measure, so important for good No sweetness time can hold ; 

or evil, as viewed from one or other side of politics. And Memory men term her 

But whether for good or evil, there can be no qnes Who is but Hope grown old! = 2. 
tion of the honest enthusiasm of Elliot, nor of the cil 
force and vigour of his productions, He was of 





IF I WISH TO FIND THEE. 


humble station, and died at Argot, near Barnsley, Ir I wish to find thee, 
leaving a widow and family of fi d eh mart wt 
g and family of five sons and two I must never mind thee, , 
daughters to lament his loss. Though away a week! 
P . . Speak of thee I d t 5 
Mr. Wainwright, so celebrated in the annals of ‘Tones pote I nea 
crime, and the dark hero of Bulwer's novel, is stated, If I seem to care not “ 
in the Manchester Examiner, to have died lately in PR ps npochersna — 
the utmost misery in New South Wales. Fora time pared inca 
(us mentioned in the Literary Gazette) he earned his Something sad in knowing 
subsistence by teaching drawing; but it is probable that Love can ne'er endure 
the publication to which we have alluded, caused the If, by — ne Ss 
” . ov made sure. 
“ forger” to be deemed an atrocious murderer, and so Pique him well, and spare not#® 
cut off his means,‘and led to his perishing in the Every time ye meet ; 
dreadful manner described. If you seem to care not 


Soon he’s at your feet— 
If you seem to care not 
Soon he’s at your feet! 


Should you love one dearly, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 








MEMORY. Never breathe it out ; 
Greew vale, whose groves and meadows Though he woo sincerely, 
Are sacred evermore ; Keep him still in doubt ! 
How throng the happy shadows Tell him love's a bubble, 
On thine Elysian shore ! Leave him still in fears ; 
Soul-checring smiles from faces 7? neil cae gt eaten 
That bring me back my prime, More you cause him trouble 
Ye gleam like golden traces _ Less he'll cause you tears. 
Left of a golden time! "an ze ‘CHARLES Swatn. 
Ne ORIGINAL, 
So MAS” AGT CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DOCTOR JOHNSON AND FACSIMILE OF HIS AUTOGRAPH. 


Tue Club alluded to in this letter was a social club, which met in Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, founded by 
Johnson in 1749. Mr, Ryland was a member, and so was Mr. Jolin Payne (the bookseller), also named in 
the letter. The Ivy-lane Club dined with Johnson, in Februsry 1784. Mr. Ryland, who was a corn- 
merchant, residing in Savage-gardens, Tower-hill, was an old and intimate friend of Johnson’s, and is men- 
tioned by Sir John Hawkins and Mr. Hoole, as having been present on Nov. 27, 1784, when Johnson's last 
Will was made. He was almost a daily visitor during Johnson’s last illness, and attended his funeral. He 
was grandfather of Archer Ryland, Esq., now one of the benchers of Gray’s Inn, and one of the four City 
Pleaders. This letter (which is from the collection of Dr. Shelton Mackenzie) was written exactly nine 
weeks before Jolnson’s death.* 
“ To Mr. Ryland, Merchant, in London, 


“ Dean Sir,—lI am glad that so many could yet meet at the Club, where I do not yet despair of some 
cheerful hours, Your account of poor dear Payne. makes me uneasy; if his distemper were only the true 
sea scurvy, it is incurred easily, and I believe infallibly curable. But I am afraid it is worse, not a vitiation 
of particular humours, but a debilitation of the whole frame, an effect not of casualty but of time. I wish his 
recovery, and hope that he wishes and prays for mine. 

: J have for some days, to speak in the lightest and softest language, made no advances towards health. 
My breath is much obstructed, and my limbs are wells of water. However, I have little cause to complain. 

“ My mind, however, is calmer than in the beginning of the year, and I comfort myself with hopes of 
every kind, neither despairing of ease in this world, nor of happiness in another. 

“ T shall, I think, not return to town worse than I left it, and unless I gain ground again, not much 
better. But God, I humbly hope, will have mercy on me.—I am, dear Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 


| ohn We 
ch Red JL. E17 8h 


* Next Thursday, the 13th, is the anniversary of Dr. Johnson’s death, in 1784. We may also mention hive that 
the Doctor and his literary associates were constant visitors at the Old Rainbow Tavern, in Fleet-street ; and the Era 
newspaper states that this inn is a portion of the palace of Cardinal Wolsey, and that Mr. Isaac Argent, the present 
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of society, (to whom she was, after due inquiry, in- 
cessantly administering relief) have to lament ber 
loss, which to them will never be repaired. Her 
Majesty wrote a small work descriptive of the latter 
days of her royal consort, William IV., which was 
distributed among the personal friends and associates 
of the Royal family. 


The Ludder of Gold, a tale begun by Mr. Robert 
Bell, in Bentley's Miscellany, (of which it occupies 
above thirty pages) has attracted, and, as far as we 
can judge from a commencement, deserves much 
public attention. The story introduces a number of 
we'l-drawn characters, in common life, and resident 
in a sea-port town which has declined in importance 
since the close of the war. Some portions are de- 
scriptive, and others carry on the action of the piece; 
the former ably, and the latter naturally and spiritedly 
written. Views applying the particulars generally, 
and astute observations on ci¢ccumstances of our 
times, vary the narrative, and add instructive comment 
to constructive interest. We could quote striking 
instances were it consistent with our plan and 
practice. 

King René'’s Daughter.—A slight dramatic piece 
under this title, from the Danish of H. Herz, lias been 
successfully produced in the Dublin Theatre, by 
Colonel Phipps, the leading characters being sustained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kean, The interest consists in the 
restoration to sight of the Blind Girl. Who thatever 
heard it can have forgotten the “ Que j'existe” of 
Mile. Mars, in a similar drama? 


Emigration of Sempstresses.—Mr. Sydney Herbert 
has published an admirable. letter, in which he pro- 
poses a plan for the emigfition of poor needlewomen 
of good character as a national measure. It is most 
worthy of universal support. No class suffers more; 
no class deserves better. The Colonies need the 
infusion of female life, industry, and virtue. It 
would reclaim and purify the population, and Nature 
would vindicate her rights in the happiness of 
thousands. At home the relief would be equally 
salutary. By thinning the labour market the con- 
dition of every one who remained in it, would be 
improved, and the sharp edge of pining want and 
sickness be blunted into comparative comfort. No 
doubt but private philanthropy will fill this sub- 
scription, and that a good government will cordially 
aid the efforts of beneficent individuals, 


Ipswich Museum.—The anniversary of this 
flourishing Institution on Thursday next is to be 
presided over by the Bishop of Norwich, and we 
learn that a most distinguished assemblage of sciel- 
tific men, and especially of those devoted to natural 
history, have signified their intention to be presen. 
The names of Owen, E. Forbes, Buckland, Henslov, 
Canino, De la Beche, Yarrell, Bell, Carpenter, 
Gould, &c. have been mentioned to us. 


The late Mr. Charles Heath's copyrights and 
remainders were Inst week brought under the hammer 
of Messrs. Hodgson, and, upon the whole, realized 
gool prices. The plates and copyright of Mr. 
James’s Book of the Passions were purchased by Mr. 
II. G. Bohn for 170/., and Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
or the Siege of Granada, with about four hund 
copies of the work, fell to Mr. Darling for 2301. 

Begging Letters.—Lord Brougham, Lord Stanlet 
and many other eminent persons, have been vietimizel 
by begging letters forged in the name of Mary Hoi. 
Sums so large as 20/. and even 50/., we are told, bare 
thus been levied ; and, on one occasion, evel 
the imposture had generally exploded. 


A Salmon, thirty-five pounds in weight, was take 





(and for many years) prietor, has, mse, completely restored the building, and it now presents th 
thcant 2 Seeencthens have 4 be designed : > 
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of a Elizabethan Hall. The and executed by Mr. itz, th 
; el-known and j lebrated decorative artist, and are in excellent and congenial style. 3 er 
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Royal Society.—The Premier has afforded a new 
proof of his attaehment to the cause of literature and 
science, by presenting 1000/. from Government to the 
Royal Society: a grant which, being begun, will pro- 
bably be continued annually, for the prosecution of 
scientific purposes. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Alge Brit with speci » fulio, 18s. 

Arnold’s Elementary Greek Grammar, with Appendix, 
12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Arnold's Appendix, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Art-Union Journal, 1849, 4te, cloth, 21 11s. 6d. 

Reasley’s Druzgist Receipt-book, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Bell's (A. M.) Principles of Speech and Elocution, 8vo, cloth, 


és. Gd. 

Best's (Mra.) Work of Creation, square, cloth, 4s. 6d., (with 
plates, 5s. 6d.) 

Campbell's Admirals, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Carrigan’s (T.) Chancery Students’ Guide, 12mo, 3s. 

Chalmers’s (Dr.) Memoirs, by his Son-in-law, vol. 1, Svo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Coleman’s (Rev. L.) Historical Geography of the Bible, post 
8vo, 8s. 

Dyke's (Rev. T.) Memoirs, by Rev. J. King, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Fountain of Living Water, 1Smo, cloth, 2s. 

Four Pilgrims (The); or, Life’s Mission, and other Poems, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Geldart’s (Mrs.) Truth is Everything, ismo, cloth, 3s. 

Gray's (G. R.) Genera of Birds, 3 vols., imperial 4to, half 
morocco, £31 10s. 

Gully on Water Cure, third edition, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Haas’ (J.) Easy and Practical Introduction to French, 
1&mo, 2s. 

Hall’s (8S.) Elementary Atlas, sewed, Is. 64. 

Happy Home, new edition, 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Headley’s (J. T.) Sacred Mou ttains, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 

oo History of the United States, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 

1 16s. 

Humphrey's (H. N.) Ancient Coins, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

Jones's (Rev. J.) Plain Instructor, Sacred and Human, |2mo, 

, doth, 43. 6d. 

Lady’s Album of Fancy Work, 1850, 5s. 

Leaflets of Memory, 1850, 25s. 

Lovell’s (E. B.) Joint Stock Companies, 12mo, 15s. 

Manual of Heraldry; ditto Perspective, cach, 3s. 

New Testament, Expounded and Illustrated by C. Moody, 
Part 1, 4to, cloth, 13s. 

Paseal’s Thoughts 6n Religion, with Introductory Notes 
by G. Pearce, Esq., post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Parnellson Dyeing, 8vo, clotl 78. ‘ 

ay = —_ Illuminated by.Owen Jones, royal 8vo, calf, 

s. 6d. 

Rawlinson’s Corporation Acts, second edition, edited by 
Welsby, 12mo, 18s. 

Read’s Female Poets of America, royal 8vo, morocco, 
#1 Is. Gl. 

Seymour’s Mornings among the Jesuits, second edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Sherwood’s (Mrs ) Family Tales, 18mo, 4s. 

Thiers’ Consulate aud Empire, vol. 9, 8vo, sewed, 7s. 

*s(J. M.) Practical Dyer’s Assistant, 12mo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

——-- Dyer and Colour-maker’s Companion, 
12mo, eloth, 73. 6d. 

Timpson’s (Rev. T.) Memoirs of Sunday-school Teachers, 
18mo, 2s. Gd. 

Treasury of Pleasure Books, 1Gmo, 7s. 6d., coloured, 12s. 

Wright's (Rev. T.) Considerations of the Sacred History of 

the Old World, 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

—_ 3 (C. D.) Tragedies of Sophocles, English Prose, 12mo, 

h, 5s. 

Young's (Rev. J.) Scripture Natural History, t 8vo 

cloth, 2s. Gd. ‘ “ leas : 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hore Egyptiace.—For necessary and important cor- 
Tections, we are again compelled to postpone our last com- 
munication for another week. 

G. I. K.—We are sorry to say we are fviled in making 
out the seal found at Corfe Castle. It is a private signet of 

nh century, but to whom belonging, we cannot, 


Errata.—T wo or three slight errors occured in our last 
— Page 1, col. 1, heading to review should have been 
Albert (instead of Lord) Denison; line 10 from the 
.for natural, read national ; and page 874, col. 1, line 11, 
oie by” after “ distinguished.” 
the Ad advertisement of the Rev. Mr. Milman’s edition of 
= orks of Horace, in our last, we accidentally omitted 
the Rev. Editor’s name, “Dean of St. Paul’s.” The 
rtisement is ted - 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAST TWO NIGHTS.—M. JULLIEN'S CONCERTS. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY _ LANE, 


@ M.JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his CONCERTS 

4 — positively termiaate on WEDNESDAY next, December 
2th, 1849. 

Ou Monday, December 10, (the last night hut one) the programme 
will inelaude Solos by Miss Ellen Day, Mr. Pratten Two Sonzs by 
Mile. Jetty Treffz. The grand selection from Mendelssoha’s “ Mid. 
summer Night's Dream,” as performed at the Mendelssohu Festival 
(by particular desire). M. Jullien’s new Valse “ Wild Flowers.” 
The Row Polka, &c, &c. 

On Tuesday, the Theatre will be closed, in consequence of the 
Taterment of her late Majesty the Queea Dowager. 

On Wednesday, Deceuber 12, (positively the last night) the pro. 
gramme will be selected from all the most attractive novelties of the 
seavon. 

On Thursday, there can be no performance, on account of the pre- 
parations for the Bal Masq ‘e. 

On Friday, the Grand Anuual Bal Masque will take place, and 
term nate the season. 


JULLIEN’S BAL MASQUE. 
° THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce. that his GRAND 
ANNUAL BAL MASQUE will take place FRIDAY next, December 
lith, 1549. On the present occasion, M. Jullien has availed himself 
of the extensive alterations lately effected in the Theatre, which wil 
afford greatly increased facilities in the arrangements for the Ball 
The Salle de Danse will exhibit a new and tastetul Decoratiov, the 
Audience Portion of the Theatre, as well as the Sta-e, being entirely 
Wreathed with Artificial Flowers. A superb eclairage will as usual 
shed lustre on the scene, and be characterised by the superb novelty 
of a CRYSTAL CURTAIN; in short, every possible exertion has 
been made to secure the approbation, avd to ensure the amusement 
of M. Jallien’s Patrons, and he feels the greatest contidence ot being 
enabled to present thei with an Evening’s Entertainment, which, 
as — of variety and dazzling brilliancy, will be provounced un- 
rival ies 

The Orchestra will consist of ONE ITUNDRED AND TWELVE 
MUSICIANS, conducted hy M- Jullien, 

ickets for the Ball, 108. 61, P 

The Prices of Admission for Spectators (for whom the Audience 

Portion of Theatre, will as before, be sect apart) will be as on 














former oce: ns, Viz.— 
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Upper Gallery... .. 0 oc sc 20 cc cc co 
Private Boxes, from £3 3s. upwards, 

Tickets for the Ball. Places and Private Boxes, may be secured on 
aplication to Mr. O‘REILLY, at the Box Oitice of the Thea‘re. 
ee Boxes and Tickets also at the principal Libraries and Music- 
sellers. 

Persons in the Costume of Clowns, Harl 
will not be alwmiited. 

Mr. I. NATHAM. Jun. of 18, Castle Street, Leicester Square, is 
appointed Costumier to the Ball. 


HE NILE.—RE-OPENED at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly, with New Tableaux, the New and Bpléndid 
MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, showing all the stupendous 
Works of Antiquity on its Banks, from Cairo, the capital of Eerpt, to 
the second Cataract in Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren and James 
Fahey, from Drawings ma'e by Joseph Bonomi during manv y ars’ 
residence there. Morning 3, Evening 8 o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s. 
Will remaia closed on the day of the Faneral of Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager. 


OCKS' MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1850. 

price ls..is NOW READY for DELIVERY.—To be had of all 
musiceellers, bookseliers, and at the libraries; and of the publi-hers, 
Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., New Wurlington st-eet, publishers to her 
Majesty, N.B. A few copies of Cock's Musical Almanac for 1849 
may be had as above. price Is. 


OHN MORTIOCK’S CHINA and EARTII- 
eo? ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON ia OXFORD STREET 
ouly.—The premises are the most extens ve in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every Jeseription of goods of the first manu- 
facturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas each, 
cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


, Or Pantal 
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Bats INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 

All PICTURES, intended for the Exhibition and Sale the ensuing 
seascn, must be sent to the Gallery for the inspection of the Com- 
mittee, on MONDAY the 7th, or TUESDAY, the Sth, of JANUARY 
next, aid the SCULPTURE on WEDNESDAY the 9th, between the 
hours of Ten in the morning and Five in the afternoon. Portraits, 
Drawings in Water-colours, acd Architectural Drawings are inad- 
missible; and no Picture or other Work of Art will be received which 
has already been publicly exhibited. 

By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


G REAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY 
_ OF ALL NATIONS, 1351. 
The FIRST LIST of the Names of P and Subscrib 

is now being made up, to be reported forthwith to I.R.H. Paince 

Atuaat, President of the Society of Arts. Persons desirous that 

their es should be regisiered in such List are requested to inti- 
ame immediately to the Chairmen of the Local Com- 

which have been formed in— 

















Aberystwith ‘almout Northamptoa 
St. Austell Guildiord Nottingham 
Rath Gloucester Plymouth 
Bristol ereford Penzance 
Bodinia Hudderstield Stamford 
Bradford Halifax Stroud 
Bridgnorth Ipswich Swarsea 
Belfast Kiddermiuster Stafford 
Birmingham Limerick Shrewsbury 
Cork Loncon Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Coveutry Launceston Stu urbridge 
Cardiff Leicester Truro 
Canterbury Leeds Walsall 
Dartmouth Liverpool Waterford 
Derhy Manciester Wexford 
Devouport Maidstone Worcester 
Dover Norwich Wolverhampton 
Dablin Newport Great Yarmouth 
— Newvastle-upon-Tyne York 

xeter 


e 
or to the Executive Committee, 1, - Palace Yard, Westminster. 


JIGBY WYATT, Secretary. 
7 4e . " , xe 
REAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that important Towns and 
Places which have not been visited by a Deputation from H.R.H. 
The Paixce Aceeut, President of the Sve.ety of Arts, wi-l be visited 
in due course as soon as suitable arrangements can be wade. Ia the 
meantime, it is requested that the for 2 of any Local Com- 
mittee in such places may be reported fortl.with to the Secretary of 
the Executive Committee. DIGBY WYATT, Secretary. 

1, Old Palace Yard, Westminster. 


t ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in praciice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Peixotixe Soar,’ for the habitual u-e of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent iufluence on the hands, and on the most de- 
lieate skin; or in the nursery, foriufauts. The PernotineSuavine 
Soae’’is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation feltin 
the employment of the Ordihary alkéline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ tseensanry Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience iu several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
preved an efiicient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. = 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a te price, is lable for 
all classes, aad is used with great success in purifying linen atter 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus aud othercontagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

RK. HENDRIE, 
PRRFUMER TO UER MAJESTY, 
12 ano 13, Ticusoane Sinuut, Reount’s Quapnand 


)D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
} aud (lock Maker to the Queen, H.R. U. Prince Albert, and 
1.1. M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to mect the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respeettully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, + gs.cach; gentlemen's di 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-coing silver lever watches. jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢8.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Excl (Clock-Tower Area). 






























SALES BY AUCTION. 


The late Mc. Winston's unrivalled Collection of DRAMATIC BOOKS 
° and MSS.—THREE DAYS’ SALE. z 
UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctione:rs of 
Literary Property. will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 19 , Piccadi'ly, on THURSDAY, Dec. 13, and Two following 
Days, the curious PRINTED and MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY of 
Mr. JAMES WINSTON, deceased, late Proprietor of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and many years manager Gf Drury-lane Theatre. In this 
collection wiil be found Vice Chamberlain Coke's pa ers, (temp. 
Queen Anne) on the Introduction of the Italian Opera, the original 
MSS. of the Rejected Addresses, the Colman and Elston Cosrespon 
dence, many thousand autographs and engravings, the whole forming 
a match ess collection of materials fur dramatic history and illustra- 
tion for the last 150 yea-s. 
May be viewed two days before the sale. Catalogues will be sent 
on application. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the Collection of W. Mitchell, E>q., 
Forty-eight unpubl shed Letters of Dav d Garrick, an Original 
Portrait of Peg Woftiugton, by Hogarth, &c. : 
UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Lirerary Property, will SELL oy AUCTION. at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, Dec. 17, at One most punc- 
tually, the interesting Collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
WILLIAM MITCHELL, ESQ., including fine specimens of Beet- 
hoven, Bossuet, Burger, Kyron, d'Azuesseau, Darnley, Eliz. of France, 
Farnese Al.; Francis 1.. Goethe, Hadvn, Hume, Isabella Cl. Eug., 
Jansseuius, Lavater, Maria Theresa, Mendelssohn, Mo.; Napoleon, 
Nelson, Schlegel, Scott, Sir W.; Shelley, P. B.; Sm-llett, Spinola, 
Sterne, Voltaire, Washington, &c.; mostiy autograph letters in fine 
reservation, Also several lette:s, poetry, &c.in the autograph of 
mund Kean, &cs 











‘E;OOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 
by using BRANDE'S ENAMEL for filing decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for several 
Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical faculty, as being 
unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which are 
permanent. 
Sold by all Chemists in the United Kiugdom. Twenty really autho- 
rized Testimonials accompauy each box. with full directions for use. 
Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE 
CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, in 
return for thirteen penny stamps. 
CAUTION.—The great success of tis preparation has induced 
hunerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
coyy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is need{ul, there- 
fore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing that the name of 
Joux Wictis accompanies each packet. 


|S \etellleiahaieee LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Capital—ONE MILLION, 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliame:st, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constitute) as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
— facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 
public. 
The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinuallyi ing fund, lated from the premi on vpwards 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company's tranvactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
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sary correction, 


May be viewed on Friday and Saturday preceding. Catalogues will 
“be sent on ‘application. 


‘1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 











































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








— 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 





PAPETERIE MARION, 


/ 
NOS. 182, REGENT STREET, AND’ 14, CITE BERGERE, PARIS. 


SPECIALITE for FANCY PAPERS and ENVELOPES of the MOST NOVEL 


and ELEGANT KIND. 


ORNAMENTS and ACCESSORIES of the BUREAU and LADIES’ WRITING 


TABLE, from Designs executed by the FIRST ARTISTS in Paris. 
BRONZES from the PUREST ANTIQUE MODELS, combining UTILITY 


with DECORATIVE EFFECT. 


CRESTS and INITIALS STAMPED and ILLUMINATED on an entirely new 


principle, in which Variety is conjoined with the most delicate PICTORIAL RESULTS. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—S8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 

George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 


DIREUTORS. 
Chairman—C HARLES GRAIIAM, Esq. 
_ _Deputy-Chairman—C HARLES DOWNES, hon 4 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament’ in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
ingome being upwards of £99,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of €2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and trom that 
date to 31st December, 1847, €2} per cent. per aunum was added at 
the'General Meeting cn 6th July, 1848. 

The binus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1848, is as follows :— 


| Sum added to | Sum added to 


Sum Time 











Sum payable 

Assured.) Assured. Policy in 1841.} Policy in 1848.| at Death. 
£ | 2 ad] £248) £204. 
5000 | 13yrs.10 mts.) 653 6 8 787 10 0 | 6470 16 8 
5000 || 12 years | 800 0 0 | 78710 0 | 6287 10 0 
5000 10 years 300 0 0 | 78710 0 | 6087 10 0 
5000 | 8 years ! 100 0 0 | 78710 0 | 548710 0 
5000 6 years | “ae Of SO Ol Saxe 6 © 
5000 | 4 years ve se 450 0 0 51450 0 0 
5000 | 2 yenrs j co o |. 228 0 0 | 5825 0 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, avd 
rey | one half need be paid for the first five searswhere the insurance 
is for life. Every information will he afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETrY.—Established 1824, 





DIRECTORS, 

Captain C. John Bosanquet, R.N.| William A. Guy, M.D. 

Robert Cheere, Esq. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 

Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., LL.D. James Murray, Esq. 

Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S8. Philip Rose, Esq. 

Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Samuel Skinner, Esq- 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

_Naw Rates or Premtum.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons who prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premi to a ptospecti b 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new 

ale, ba on the safest and most approved data—viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently piled b Cc i of Actuaries, from 
the records of seventeeu of the leading London offices. 

The Society now offers the following advantages :— 

The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted. 
Examrxe To Assure £100, 

















Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years.| For Whole Life. | 
ee. @ cA 2 ee & | 

20 0 15 ll 0 16 6 113 1 

30 018 5 019 6 2 2 10 

40 1 2 8 1 4 10 218 #7 














Other ages at proportionate rates. 

Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital, an influential 
prop y, the long ding ot the office, and the satisfactory results 
of its business, 

Facility in the settlement of claims. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospective 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-fifths of the Profits, 

Bonuses may be fe ductions of i 








d for equival Pp 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount | 


be noel assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 
nsurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in aay other equitable man- 
ner, to meet the convenience of the public, 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 
— proof, 

Every information and assistance will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society’s 
agents, established in all mee towns. 

rye |. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 


onus - 





M.P. 
| Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C. 


| 
| 


| John Atkins, Esq. 


T= LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL, Established 
by Royal Charter of King George, a.p. 1720, the first for Life, Fire, 
and Marine Assurance. y 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Established 1823. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William [V. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Sir T. FRANKLAN D LEWIS, M_P., Bart., Chairman 

HENRY FREDERIC STEPHENSON, Esgq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. | William Routh, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 

Puysicran —Jobn Ayrton Paris, M.D., F.R.S., No. 27, Dover Street. 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Suacron—Benjamin Travers, Esq., F.R.S., No. 12, Bruton Street. 

*  Actuary—James Joha Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 














The following are among the advantages offered by this Society :— 

Economy combined with Secoriry. 

The Ratas of Premiums are lower than those cf any other Office 
which entit'e the assured to participate in the profits, and considerably 
lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth year 
among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Payment 
of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on the Par- 
pry men Seale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division 
of Profits. 

The Bonuses declared at the three former divisions, (arising from 
three-fourths only of the prove.) averaged 16, 31, and 36 per cent., 

p ly on ts of Premi aid. 

The Bonus declared in 1949, (arising from the whole of the prcfits,) 
being the result of the operations of the Society during the last five 
years upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 624 per cent. on the 
Premiums received. 

All Assurances effected duriag the year 1849, on the equal rates of 
ay will be entitled to participate in the profits to be declared 

n 1854. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this Society, 
resulting from low Premiums, and a division of the entire profits 
ainong the assured :— 





—- _—— . 

| | | } | Alsoa | 

wal Pad eon Assures| Thus | Renna Coutin- | Total 

= © cording to the| by BIvINg | Policies ot Se6tBonus; sum 

es Northatinton jthe Eco| an im- ppt sandiit Policies) payable 
Es) pfon | nomic | mediate jiae becoming at death. 








ae | Rates. |Bonuso | atanding | Claims in| 
| | 1s49, | 
—— ] | 
£2e4 | & £2i\) £ 2 | & 
20, 201510 | 1260 | 260 108 13 1380 
30 2613 5 } 1205 | 205 110 | 3 | 1327 
40, 3319 6 1140 140 | 118 | ll 1269 
50 45 60 | 1030 30 129 | 10 | 1169 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


20, Great Masisogoven Srarer, 


MR. SHOBERL 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY : 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


FLIES IN AMBER, 
By MISS PARDOE, 


Authoress of “The Pretty Woman,” “The Rival Beauties,” &, 
ite 
COUNTRY QUARTERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF HER LADYSHIP, BY HER NIECE, MISS POWER, 
Three Volumes. 





WILLIAM SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 





ARNOLD'S FIRST GERMAN BOOK—SECOND EDITION. 
’ In 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
T= FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the plan of 
“Henrv’s First Latin Book,” and the “First French Book.” 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Reetor of 


Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and J. W. 
FRADERSDORFF, formerly of the University of Berlin. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
*,* A KEY to the Exercises may be had. 
Also, by the same Editors, 


A READING COMPANION to the FIRST 
GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best Authors, with 
Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. 4s. 





ARNOLD ON THE GREEK DIALECTS. 
In 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
OME ACCOUNT of the GREEK DIALECTS, 
k for the Use of Beginners; being an Appendix to an Elementary 
Greek Grammar. By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


58.; or, with the Appendix of Dialects, 6s. 


2A LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 





Just ready, in imperial Svo, handsomely bound. 


HE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE; Eighteen 
Portraits of Scripture Characters, from Original Drawings by G. 
STAAL, with Illustrative Letter-press, forming a Second Series of 
“Tus Biste Gattery.” Price One Guinea, or, with the plates 
highly-coloured, 42s. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Ssconp Eprtion. Just published, in one vol. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
OEMS by FRITZ and LIOLETT. 


“There are none void of merit, and some of them are exceedingly 
b iful"—E 


—fra. 





HE LONDON 
POLICY COMPANY, 
No. 31, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES, 
John Campbell Renton, Esq., Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
William Wilbertorce, Esq. 





DIRECTORS. 

Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 
John Hamilton, Esq. 

James Fuller Madox, Esq. 


William Adams, Esq. 





Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
J. Taompson Bramwell, Esq. | John Matthews, Esq. 
John Danger-ield, Esq. C. O. Parnell, Esq. 


BONUS ADDITIONS, 


e ime d into the practice of Life Assurance 
by this Company, which remove all doubt and uncertainty as to the 
effect and validity of Life Policies, having secured an amount of public 





support almost unparalleled in the history of Life Assurance, a right * 


to participate in the surplus profits has become an important benefit. 
To entitle a party to participate in the Bonus applicable to the 
present year, it is necessary that his Policy be completed before the 


atof January next. 41 EXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


INDISPUTABLE . LIFE: 





“The volume contains many little gems which enlist our sym- 
pathies, and are entitled to high rank among our domestic poems. 
Standard of Freedom. . 

“ Many of these poems exhibit considerable talent.”— Bristol Mirror, 


Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row; and Cllivier, Pall Mall. 





In 8vo, cloth lettered, price 12s. 


| Fy on the THEORY of PROBA- 
BILITIES, applied to the Political and Moral Sciences. By 
M. A. QUETELET. Translated from the French by Mr. 0. 6. 
DOWNES. q 
“We have no doubt that the work will be eminently useful ia 
this country.” — London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical 
lagazine. P 
“In the amusing and clever production before us, the style is 80 
flowing, so clear and intelligible, and the correctness of the arguments 
is proved ples of such lusive character, by calculations 
so simple, that we cannot but be delighted, and wonder at the happy 
union of so much talent and tact—so much truth and taste.”—Liver- 
it Mail. 
ren We recommend an attentive study of the book to all who seek 
useful knowledge, and desire to apply it rightly.”— Eclectic Review. 


London; Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street: 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. WARRENNE,” “MARGARET CAPEL,” ETC. 





On Tuesday will be published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


KING’S COPE. 


A NOVEL 


By the Aurnor of “Mr. Warrenne,” “ Marcaret Capen,” ETC. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. ELLIS; 
Author of “Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes.” 





On the First of January, 1850, will be publisied the First Number, 
price 2s., to be continued Monthly, 


RS. ELLIS’S MORNING CALL;’a Table 


Book of Literature and Art: being a 1ew and original mis- 
cellany, especially written and arranged for the instruction and en- 
tertainment of the Ladies of the British Empire. It will be con- 
ducted by MRS. ELLIS, and open with a new work of fiction de- 
— of domestic life, from her admired per. Tales and Sketches 
by the ablest authors of the day will appear it. its pages, which will 
be farther illustrated with engravings from paintings by the most 
eminent modern artists, embracing everything that can interest the 
Mother, the Wife, and the Daughter; in conrexion with the Fine 
Arts and Elegaut Literature. 


John an l Frederick Tallis, London and New York. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL AUTHORITY TO HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Just Published, Division 2, handsomely bound in morocco cloth, gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. 


R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN’S NEW WORK. 
THE BRITISH COLONIES; their History, 


Extent, Condition, and Resources: illustrated with Maps of 
each Possession, and l’ortraits of the most celebrated Promoters and 
Defenders of our Colonial Empire ; adapted for the use of STATES- 
MEN, MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, and intending EMI- 
GRANTS ; from the most recent official details (by permission of Sir 
George Grey, Secretary of State for the Colonies), to which will be 
added a copious Colonial Gazetteer. By 
MARTIN, late Treasurer to the Queen at Hong Kong, and Member 
of Her Majesty’s Legislative Council in China. 

Tobe completed in 48 Parts, at 1s., 16 Parts at 3s.,or in8 Divisions, 
handsomely bound in moroceo cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 

* In the valuable compilation made by Mr. R. M. Martin may be 
obtained the fullest and most authentic information in regard to the 
history, the extent, the condition, and the resources of the British 
Colonies.” — Evening Sun, 


Published by J. and F. Tallis, London and New York. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH’S SACRED ANNALS. 
This day is published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF THE 
HEBREW PEOPLE, from the Origin of the Nation to the 
Time of Christ. Forming Vol. II. of “Sacred Annals; or, Researches 
into the History and Religien of Mankind.” By GEORGE SMITH, 
-A.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland, of the Royal Society of Literature, of the Irish Archeological 
Society, &c.; Author of “ Perilous Times,” and “The Religion of 
Ancient Britain.” 


By the same Author, crown 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 
SACRED ANNALS, Vol. 1. The Patriarchal 
Age, from the Creation to the Death of Isaac. 


io of this work is complete in itself, and may be 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmags. 


R. MUNTGOMERY | 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 


Now ready, with Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. Svo, 36+. 
IR JAMES CLARK ROSS’S VOYAGE of 


DISCOVERY in the SOUTHERN SEAS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MILMAN’S LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. (700 pp.) crown 8vo, 42s. 


ORACE: a New Edition of the Text, 

beautifully printed, and illustrated by upwards of 300 Vig- 

nettes of Coins, Gems. Bas-reliets, Statues, Views. &c., taken chiefly 

from the Antique. With a Lire, by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 

“ Not a page can be opened where the eye does not light upon some 
antique gem. Mythology, history, art, manners, topography, have all 
their fitting representatives. It is the highest praise to say, that the 
designs, throughout, add to the pleasure with whieh Harace is read. 
Many of them carry us back to the very portraitures from which the 
old poets drew their intpirations.”—Classical Museum, 

*,* For the convenience of Purchasers, the Work is arranged so as to 
be bound in Two Volumes, for which proper Titles are given, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





i toon PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
DECEMBER 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. ’ 


Conrunts: — The Sale ‘of Poisons—Provincial Pharmaceutical 
Associations—The Medicine Stamp Acts—Carbonate of Sesquioxide 
of Iron—The Commercial Varieties of Ginger (with cuts) —Hypo- 
thesis of Cholera, Fungus Hypothesis—The Cinchona Barks (with 
cuts)—Vanilla—Vessels Coated with Vitrified Enainel—Adulteration 
of Drugs and Chemicals: The Dilution of Ether, Train-Oil Capsules, 
Spurious Citras Quine cur Ferri—Inks for Writing on Tin-Plate 
and Sheet Zinc—Organic Matter in Water—On Patchouli—Manna— 
New: Mode of Emp'oying Starch to detect Iodine—Colouring Matter 
from Orchil: Poisoning by Arsenic—Poisoning by Muriatic Acid— 
Botanical and Pharmaceutical Desiderata— The Pimlico Sewer 
Catastrophe—National Gramt for Scientific Purposes—New President 
of the Lianzan Society—Proceedings against Unqualified Practi- 
tioners. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin aud Co., Dublin. 


Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. 6d. each, 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Any Volume can be had separate. 





DR. GULLY ON THE WATER CURE. 
Just published, People’s Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


HE WATER-CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE; a History of various Chronic Diseases of the 
Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Sxin, and of their 

Treatment by Water. By J. M. GULLY, M.D., &. 
“ Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work on the water- 





BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN THE MIDST OF THE LIVING. 


“Death presses upon death; and, partly from the exhalations of 
those who have sickened, and partly from the corpses of those who 
have died, disease and contagion are propagated through the whole 
fmoephere of the affected area. And now, both the existence of 
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